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Wumber 9 


Let Your Light So Shine 


It is a delicate thing to decide how much one shall 
keep in the background in this life. Where shall the 
line be drawn. between the personal effort for recog- 
nition for one’s achievements and the silent waiting to 
be discovered by a busy and none too generous world? 

A teacher may do good, conscientious work that 
makes no show, right on year after year, and yet keep 
so quiet about it that the community will almost for- 
get she is there. -A change of superintendents may 
take place and the new official with different tempera- 
ment and ideals may go into this teacher’s room, be 
struck “all wrong’’ with what he may chance to see 
at that hour and at once determine on a change. Or, 
the lightning may strike the unsuspecting teacher, 
even if it is the old principal or superintendent who 
sees he must find a place or make it for some urgent 
applicant blessed with relatives who can control votes. 
The necessity is upon him. Where shall the vacancy 
be created? It is wonderful how such a pressure 
sharpens the eyes to detect flaws which have hitherto 
escaped notice. The dilemma presses, and he scans 
the field. It will never do to remove that one—she 
has a “ pull’’ with the president of the Board; and 
the other one— will it be safe to make a change there? 
Hardly, she has a prominent place in the choir and 
everybody seems to know her. But over there in that 
primary school is a quiet teacher who lives out of 
town and has never been much mixed up with the 
affairs of the community. To be sure, he has never 
seen anything especially wrong in her school, neither 
does he remember anything especially praiseworthy, 
but she is as good as a half dozen others in his dis- 
trict and has been there five years. Yet somebody 
must go, and she is liable to make less fuss about it 
than any other teacher. She has never made friends 
with the influential people in the town. There is 
really no one to take issue that will count much if she 
goes. So he suddenly discovers that she is not in 
touch with the children, that she is not progressive— 
and it is the old story—she goes. With an injured 
reputation, and a heart-break that neither the man 
nor the world ever see or would worry over if they 
did, she seeks for another situation with the chances 
all against her. 


What means of protection has any teacher under 
such circumstances? She must provide these means 
beforehand by erecting defences that will resist 
underhanded attacks. What are such defences? In 
the first place, bricks cannot be made without straw, 
Walls cannot be built without strong material, skill- 
fully fitted~together. These walls must be furnished 
by the good, strong work of the teacher. Let her do 
work that deserves recognition and will bear investi- 
gation, and then not rest till she secures both while 
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yet the sky is clear,+ It is not easy after clouds are 
discernible. It devolves upon every teacher as soon 
as she enters upon her duties in a new place to see 
how she can deserve and win the estimation of the 
best people about her. . 

If she is not in and of herself enough of a woman 
to win regard, or if she is doing inferior, commonplace 
work, she will fail to secure the friends that will help, 
and deserves to fail. But let her see to it, personally 
and professionally, that she has something worth the 
attention of the discriminating, then persevere with all 
the tact she can command to show her faith in herself 
and good reason for this faith, Recognition will not 
come at once, but as sure as the incoming ocean tide 
rolls in, it will come if it is deserved. Nor can 
teachers afford to be proud, or. pettish, or sensitive 
when no signs of it appear. : 

It must be remembered that education is not fash- 
ionable; that intelligent people know more of most 
other things than they do about their own schools, 
and that they will not visit these schools unless they 
are inveigled into it. Now every teacher does some 
things particularly well. It is possible to manage, in 
a thoroughly honorable and above board way, to have 
these things, made prom’nent among the parents and 
in the sewing ci.cle. If the children can be sent 
home flourishing their good work in the air and brim- 
ful of the spirit of it, the mothers are half won to 
begin with. Companionable calls from the teacher, 
reinforced by a Mothers’ Meeting, with the subtle 
stimulant of the cup o' tea, and the beginning is 
made, but only made. The strengthening must come 
by the steady building up day after day of the con- 
viction that this teacher and her~school are ‘just 
about right.” There can be no sleeping on duty. 
Fresh ways and means must be constantly devised 
to keep the “doings” of school before the people 
of the community and to have doings worthy to be 
promulgated. It must be ever kept in mind that 
people will give their attention to everything else 
before they will bestow it on the schools where 
their children are being trained for life. Why such 
astonishing neglect of this vital matter? Only Om- 
niscience knows. 

If any set of workers in this round world need the 
wisdom of serpents with the harmlessness of doves— 
and two wisdoms to one harmless—it is the women 
teachers in our public schools, exposed to every polit- 
ical wind that blows. They have a right to prepare 
open, honest means of vindication, and to fall back upon 
them when the evil hour draws nigh. Fighting is not 
unwomanly when the cause is just, nor useless if there 
is anything to fight with. It is only the teacher 
who has drifted along and done as little as she could 
who need fall back into silence and find her only relief 
in her pocket handkerchief. 





Harvest Song 
(AIR: “America”) 
The God of harvest praise ;. 
In loud thanksgiving. raise 
Heart, hand, and voice. 
~ The valleys laugh and sing, 
Forests and mountains ring, 
The plains their tribute bring, 
The streams rejoice. 


Then God of harvest praise, 
Hands, heart, and voices raise, 
With sweet accord. 
From field to garner throng, 
Bearing your sheaves along, 
And in your harvest song 
Bless ye the Lord.—James Montgomery 
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Pilgrims not Puritans 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER 


“The Pilgrims not Puritans? Absurd! I guess I have 
forgotten my colonial history just yet.” 

“But they’re mot/ The All Wise One said to-day 
peremptorily, ‘ Prepare a paper on the Common Conrusioy 
OF THE TERMS; PILGRIM AND PuriTaAN.’ And I’m going to 
do it if I have to tear them apart in the face of all history, 
I never breathed that I always thought they were the same.” 

The two students separated, and later the Meek One be- 
took herself to the public library and afterward emerged 
armed to the teeth with facts. What she found was practi- 
cally as follows : 

The great awakening of religious thought started by the 
Reformation was continued even after the establishment of 
Protestantism in England. There were many who con- 
tended for even greater reforms than had been instituted 
who felt that the Church still had within it errors which must 
be cleared ‘away. While still worshipping in the Established 
Church they stood strongly for the abolishing of certain 
forms and practices within it and for a greater religious and 
civil freedom. They remained within the Church, but re- 
fused to conform to the usages which they considered 
wrong. On this account they were called Non-conformists 
and were known as such. From their attempt to purify the 
Church from its errors they received frequently the name 
of “Puritans.” They met for a time with little, if any, 
success. _ 

There soon arose in England another party who, despair- 
ing of obtaining religious freedom of thought and worship, 
and believing the Church to be hopelessly in error on many 
added points, withdrew from the Established Church and’ 
Jrom the Puritans within it and organized separate or inde- 
pendent bodies. These were called Separatists. 

The Puritans were one expression of the desire for greater 
spirituality and religious freedom’ of worship. This they 
still hoped to obtain within the Established Church. They 
did not withdraw from it, but labored strenuously to bring 
about the desired reforms. The Separatists were the next 
step in advance and, strictly speaking, they ceased to be. 
Puritans on their withdrawal from the Church of England 
and the Puritan body within it. 

The Separatists worshipped in halls or private houses. 
Now this was against the law, which made it a crime to wor- 
ship God in assemblies other than the Church of England 
or according to her form of service. They were arrested, 
imprisoned, and even put to death. This drove them to 
worshipping in secret. This continued for a time, but the 
persecution becoming unendurable, the Separatists finally 
decided to leave the country. They fled to Holland. With 
their subsequent history we are familiar ; their determination 
‘to leave Holland; the decision to find a home in the New 
World; the vcyage, and the landing on the inhospitable 
Massachusetts coast in 1620. Governor Bradford ‘says of 
their sorrowful departure from Holland: “They knew they 
were pilgrims, and looked not much on those things, but lift 
up their eyes to ye heavens, their dearest countrie, and 
quieted their spirits.” 

The Puritans remained in England, growing more numer- 
ous, but making little headway in their attempt to purify the 
Church. Some of them, despairing of obtaining civil and 
religious liberty, decided to emigrate to America. This * 
small body of Puritans founded the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1629. They were still adherents to the Church 
of England. The farewell words of their leader shows the 
spirit which actuated them : ; 

“ We will not say as the Separatists were wont to say, 
‘Farewell, Babylon; farewell, Rome’; but we will say, 
Farewell, dear England ; farewell, the Church of God in 
England. We do not go to New England as-~ Separatists 
from the Church of England, though we cannot but separate 
from the corruptions of it’; but we go to practise the posi 
tive part of Church reformation and to propagate the 
Gospel in America.” 

Here then we find the two colonies: the Plymouth Col- 
ony, composed of Separatists, to be known in/history as the 
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Pilgrim Fathers. 


1904 . 
On the other hand, the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, composed of Puritans. 

The term “ Puritan ’’ is often used in a broad way in his- 
tory and story to denote any or all of the English reformers 
of that time. 

While it does not seem a matter of overwhelming impor- 
tance, yet historical accuracy requires that we keep the 
distinction clearly in mind in discussing the founding of 
these two colonies. 








The Feast Time of the Year 


This is the feast-time ofthe year, 

When plenty pours her wine of cheer, 
And even humble boards may spare 

To poorer poor a kindly share. 

While bursting barns and granaries know 
A richer, fuller overflow, 

And they who dwell in golden ease 

Bless without toil, yet toil to please. 

This is the feast-time of the year, 

The blessed advent draweth near ; 

Let rich and poor together break 

The bread of love for Christ's sweet sake, 
Again the time when rich and poor 

Must ope for Him a common door 

Who comes a guest, yet makes a feast, 
And bids the greatest and the least.—Sel. 





From a November Note Book 


A. H.M 


Then came the Autumn, all in yellow clad 
A$ tho’ he joy’d in his plenteous store. 


Upon his head a wreath that was enroll’d 

With ears of corn of every sort he bore, 

And in his hand a sickle he did hold 

To reap the ripen’d fruits the which the earth had yold. 
—Edmund Spenser 


Things to do in November Days 


1. Now comes our last trip to the woods before the 
winter is upon us. It. is good to let the children feel for 
themselves how 


November woods are bare and still, 
November days are clear and bright. 


Perhaps these little girls and boys 


Never knew before what beds, 
Fragrant to smell and soft to touch, 
The forest sifts and shapes and spreads.—/7, 7. 


2 The knowledge gained in the woods will be of practical 
use to us in caring for our own garden beds of bulbs and 
ferns. We will be reminded to scatter nuts for the tame 
squirrel so plentiful in our vicinity. 

3 When the frosts have conquered, we will turn our 
attention indoors to our garnered treasures. Now is the 
time to make transparencies from the flowers and grasses we 
gathered and pressed in SP lage and October. For this 
purpose the spoiled 5” ’ plates of an amateur photog- 
rapher have - been seni. The gelatine film is easily 
removed by means of warm water and a brush, and when 
thoroughly clear and dry the glasses are adaptable to many 
uses. The children arrange a simple group of leaves, or 
grasses and flowers between two of the plates. A narrow 
ribbon or a cord, tied firmly around the two on two opposite 
sides, serves to hold all in place, and affords a means for 
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hanging the transparency, if one so desires to use it. ‘The 
children like to hear of the dainty fringed gentian the poet 
Whittier preserved in -this way, which still hangs in a 
window of “ The Garden Room,” in. his old homestead at 
Amesbury. 

4 From the rosy, juicy apples the children bring from 
day to day they will-enjoy making apple jelly—famons for 
quality-rather than quantity. If no stove is available, one 
can resort to a chafing dish in which to cook the compound. 
The small extract of beef jars or large cups from a doll’s tea 
set serve nicely for preserving the jelly. 

The blackboard reading lessons, for which this gives op- 
portunity, precede rather than follow the actua, deeds. The 
preparation of the necessary materials is done Ly the chil- 
dren, at the written direction of the teacher. 

The written language lessons, so simple as hardly to 
deserve the name, follow the actual performance, and sum 
things up definitely and concisely. The lesson may consist 
in writing labels for what we have made, or the children 
may need to tell some absent schoolmate just what we have 
done. Often they write a word or two of greeting, to be 
sent with a wee jar of jelly, or other gift, to some neighbor- 
ing grandma or little friend. 

5 In connection with the story of the first Thanksgiving 
there are so many interesting things to do one cannot find 
time for all. The making of corn meal—as the Indians 
taught the Pilgrims ‘to do— and the popping of corn, taught 
also to the Pilgrims in the same way, are worth doing. The 
open grate and a rainy November day give best oppor- 
tunity for the latter. The children can string some of the 
puffy, white kernels, eat some, and send some to absent 
friends. 

The setting of the story of the first ‘Thanksgiving can be 
worked out in the sand table as elaborately as one likes, 
though simple representations which the children can make 
and handle freely seem best. 

Several of the homely industries of colonial days are 
adaptable to modern -child life.’ The weaving and basket 
making, clay work and pottery, so familiar as to need no 
mention, of course will be of more than ordinary interest in 
connection with stories of the earliest settlers. 

‘The day before Thanksgiving the children bring offerings 
of food and clothing for the children’ at “The Haven.” 
With these they send some bits of their own handwork and 
some notes to the little receivers of the gifts. 

6 ‘There are beautiful thoughts for head and heart which 
seem especially appropriate at this season. There is the 
poem which came to us some years ago through PRIMARY 
EDUCATION : 


Have you cut the wheat in the blowing field, etc. 
And the beautiful “ Winter Lullaby ”’ 


The valley is going to sleep, 
The birds in their nests are still, 
And the maple branclies bend and break 
Over the leafless hill. 
And the pitying sky looks down 
And whispers to the snow, 
“Let’s cover the hills so bare and brown 
Where the flowers used to grow.” 
And she croons a lullaby, 
Through the hush of the storm, 
“ Sleep, sleep in your cradle deep, 
Sleep, sleep in your cradle deep, 
And I will keep you warm. 
So 
Sleep, 
Sleep, 
Sleep.” 


A Bargain Hunter 


A bright little girl came into a store and asked the price of 
collars. 

‘‘Two for a quarter,’ said the clerk. 

‘‘How much would one cost?” 

“Thirteen cents.” 

She thonght for a while, and said: 

“Then it would make the other twelve cents. 


So I guess I'll 
take that. "— Little Chronicle 
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Suggestions for Art Work in the 
Primary School _ III 


EpmuND KETCHUM, Supervisor of Drawing, Lowell, Mass. 


(All rights reserved.) 


OW come the November days. “The 
brief, heavenly beauteousness of Indian 
summer has fallen upon the earth. A 
few tranquil days of ethereal mildness 
have dropped into the sullen or turbu- 
lent border of winter.” 

Everywhere preparations are being 
made for the cold months. The har- 
vest has been gathered. The orchards 
have given us their fruits, and now we 

are going to have a day when we all will give thanks for the 
blessings and benefits we have received during the year. 
Why not as far as possible in our school work make the 
Harvest and Thanksgiving the topics of the month? 
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Will the children tell us what things will enter into the 
making of the Thanksgiving dinner? 

What of these things can we make use of in our drawing? 
Suppose we make drawings of the vegetables and fruits that 
will be temptingly served on that day, keep them in a port- 
folio, using King Turkey as a decoration. 

We will begin by taking a carrot of typical fotm. If 
: possible get one with green tops; fasten it to a sheet of 
gray paper and suspend it from a standard, or place on the 
wall in front of the children; not too high, but where it 
can be easily seen. 

Then make a sketch on another sheet of paper beside it ; 


starting first with the orange, using blackboard chalk; then — 


the tops, and such details as the brown markings last. 

While doing this, talk over with the children the charac- 
teristics of the vegetable and review the color terms of las 
month. . ; 

Don’t outline it, but as a little girl friend of mine says, 
“ Scfub it'in,” getting the form in this way. Leave the first 
sketch of the vegetables for the children to see while they 
work ; with the others it will be best to remove your draw- 
ing so they will work wholly from the specimen. 

Cleanliness can be procured by wrapping a part of the 
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- chalk in slips of paper, making holders. 
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Crayons or water 
colors may be used if preferred. 

After the carrot has been tried, give the beet, and then 

the potato ; the squash or pumpkin last, and the fruits in 


this order: lemon, banana, pear, and the apple last. The 
apple is so nearly spherical that children will be better able 
to reproduce it after they have observed and painted the 
fruits which have more definite characteristics. 


Much can be said in favor of the children working with 
chalk. They will draw in large masses, avoiding unneces- 
sary and useless detail. 

These drawings can be kept from rubbing by spraying 
with a fixatif prepared by dissolving a small quantity of 
shellac in alcohol — say, an ounce toa pint. Wood alcohol 


_ is cheaper and can be used as well as the grain alcohol. 


The tin atomizer can be bought of any art dealer for a few 
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serving these draw- 
- ings in an envelope. 


cents ; and it will require but a moment, if a lot of drawings 
Repeat 


have been placed on the floor, to spray them. 
once or twice till they are “ fixed.” 

A suggestion | is 
here offered for pre- 


A pattern could be 
made of tag-board 
and then traced 
around using a stout 
Manila paper for the 
envelopes, such as 
is used for wrapping 
paper in many stores. 
After the envelope is 
made and folded, an 
appropriate design 
could be _ hecto- 
graphed upon it, the 
children filling in 
with ink, as has been 
done in the illustra- 
tion given. 

All this work is 
adapted for the three 
primary grades; perhaps the third grade children will be 
public-spirited enough to work on the co-operative plan 
and make the envelopes for their younger neighbors in the 
first grade. 

Thanksgiving, and many of the allied topics which that 
day brings to mind, will now be the subjects of your talks 
to the children. The First Thanksgiving, The Pilgrims, 





Indians, The Harvest Time, Jack O’Lanterns, Autumn, 
Sunsets, The Harvest Moon, etc. What excellent oppor- 
tunities these subjects afford for bringing out the self 
expression of the child ? 

Why not, after a timely story has been told. in simple 
words, let the children take paper and pencil and give us 
their impression in a pictorial way as well as in words? 

Children grasp the essentials of things and their drawings 
are full of life. Zhey «dl the story. Encouragement more 
than direction, or flattery, is the needed thing. Sketches of 
this kind will be an interesting feature for our Thanksgiving 
envelope, 
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Encourage the children to illustrate with pencil, brush or 
paper-cutting their language work, written work or spelling 
wherever there is an opportunity. 

es To me it is a de- 

ra plorable thing that 
sO many of our stu- 
dents in high schools, 
normal schools and 
colleges feel they are 
lacking in power to 
express themselves 
freely yy illustration. 
I am speaking of the 
drawing of.simple 
things. Is it inabil- 
ity, or fear of criti- 
cism that makes a 
student in an English 
literature class hesi- 
tate about going to 
the board and draw- 
ing the armor of a 
crusader, or in the 
chemistry class mak- 
ing a rough sketch 
of the apparatus he 
used in the laboratory to prove a chemical equation? I am 
not speaking of drawing difficult things from memory, but 
such as could be expressed in simple terms. 

We well know such a condition does not exist in the 
primary school. The'little ones’ feel they can draw any- 
thing which is of intetest to them that they have ever seen 
or imagined. 


~ 





. a 
re z> 4. 
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These first impulses should be encouraged and developed, 
for work of this kind during the first years is invaluable 
later on. The thing to remember is to have our subject a 
vital one to the child. It will be of interest to know what 
William Morris Hunt thought about it. The following is 
from his ** Talks on Art.” 

“Nothing comes into anybody's head! It is persistent 
love of a thing that tells finally. And we are helped 
immensely by putting down our impressions. We don’t try 
for fear that we can’t. 

“When I was a little boy I wanted to learn the violin, but 
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a certain man discouraged me, ‘Don’t learn the violin ! 
It’s so hard/’ I could kick that man now! It is easier to 
eat dip-toast than to play the violin; but it doesn’t meet 
the same want. 

“You can develop a child’s faculties by drawing better 
than by books; and no other study will so quicken his per- 
ceptions. Pin-holes through a paper give a better idea of 
the stars than all the study of astronomy. 

“Children should learn to draw as they learn to write, 
and such a mystery should fot be made of it. They should 
be encouraged, not flattered. As it is, every child shows 
some disposition to draw early — marking on doors, tables, 
books, ‘ whole sheets of paper,’ ‘ which must not be wasted’ ; 
while the parents, who-would save that paper, write the 
most vapid nonsense, 

“With no help and encouragement, the child gradually 
loses its desire to draw; gets interested in other things, 
until the wish to draw again breaks out, and then double 
effort is required to get the facility which might have been 
gained insensibly.”’ 

The illustrating of stories which has been suggested offers 
a rare opportunity for the teacher to form an idéa of the 
child’s conception of the story. 

Too often is it lost sight of that the individuality of the 
child is the working out of the divine in his nature. It is 
his rarest gift, his spiritual inheritance, and will do the most 
for him in after life. It is this which gives him a faith in 
himself ; a courage that conquers where others fail. “He 
does not wait for opportunities, he creates them ; he is not 
forced to act by circumstances, but moulds circumstances 

and conditions.” 

What fascinating pages would be the story of the self- 
development of David. Many of us have felt the charm 
. which the Campanile of the Cathedral of Florence gives, and 
have gone again and again to view it in different effects of 
daylight,,and then once more to gaze upon it standing 
noble and marvelously beautiful under the vast and solemn 
arch of the moonlit sky. Dearly would we love the sketches 
which its author drew, as a child, with pointed stick upon 
the ground, while tending sheep among the hills of Tuscany, 
could they have been upon a surface which would have pre- 
served them till this day. How remarkable would have 
been these pictures showing the growth of his conscious 
power. 

Dr. van Dyke in “The Poetry of Tennyson” gives us this 
picture of the atmosphere ofthe home in which Tennyson’s 
boyhood days were passed: ‘The seven sons and four 
daughters of the rector of Somersby were not ordinary chil- 
dren; nor was their education conducted in that dull, 
commonplace, Gradgrind spirit which so often crushes all 
individuality out of a child. The doors of the ideal world 
were opened to them very early ; they were encouraged to 
imagine as well as to think ; they peopled their playgrounds 
with lofty visions of kings and knights, and fought out the 
world-old battles of right and wrong in their childish games, 
and wove their thoughts of virtue and courage and truth 
into long romances with which they entertained each other 
in turn at the dinner table. The house was full of poetry.” 

Who shall say that the foundations of the “Idylls of the 
King ” were not laid in those early days? 

We who teach in the primary school, and in these days 
teach many at a time, may not be able to bring out the 
individuality of each child, as should be done in the home, 
but we may be able to start the development of conscious 
power in most of the children, and once started may make 
a channel of its own, a life current that will flow on in the 
years to come, gaining in strength and breadth till its power 
will sweep over a sea of centuries. 





A little girl came home one day, greatly elated at her progress 
in school. ‘Oh, mother!” she cried, ‘‘I’m going to Le dismal 
fractions to-morrow!” 





A story told at the right time is a mirror to the mind. 
—Froebel 
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Jack Frost and King Coal 


(A recitation that may be arranged as a dialogue) 
“« Say, good miner, why do you stay 
Down in the hillside all the long day?” 


“ Dear little child, you'll soon find out, 
When old Jack Frost goes running about, 
Nipping your ears and biting your toes— 
’Tis then my good work everyone knows.” 


“ Who is Jack Frost?” the little one asked. 
Then from the ground camé a voice quick and fast : 
“ Jack Frost is King Winter; King Coal am I; 
He bites the toes I keep warm and dry.” 
—Emma F. Sherritt 


The Children’s Question Box 


ANNA BADLAM, Boston 
Ee child is, as has been aptly said, a “living in- 





terrogation point.” It rests with the teacher 

whether this natural feature of the child’s mind shall 

tend to develop into idle speculation, random 
thought, and vague questioning, or whether it shall be 
quickened into new activities, directed into well-defined 
channels, and give promise of vigorous growth. The desire 
of, children to ask questions is a natural one, and one of 
which it would be well for the teacher to take every legiti- 
mate advantage. In my own work, I have found the 
“Children’s Question Box” a pleasant and profitable feature 
for recreation on Friday afternoons. The questions on any 
special subject are kept in a package, fastened together bya 
rubber band. At the time of the exercise a package of 
questions is placed in the box. These relate to the subject 
to which the class has been giving its attention. 
following are some I have used. 


Natural Phenomena 


‘What do you mean by fwilight? 
dawn? . 
What often makes the grass and foliage very wet in the 
early morning or just at nightfall? 

What do you mean by dew? When does dew fall? What 
is the shape of a dew-drop? 

Why do we speak of “diamond” dew-drops? What colors 
have you seen in dew-drops? 

On what kind of a night would you expect to have a 
heavy fall of dew? After what kind of a day would you 
expect such a dew-fall? Would the night be calm or 
windy ? 

Why do we have very heavy dew in the fall of the years 
What do we often find in the place of dew on a morning late 
in the fall? 

Where have you seen hoar frost? 

What becomes of the dew that we find early in the 
morning ? 

Why does the hoar frost last so short a time? 

What becomes of the many leaves that fall from the trees 
in the autumn ? 

Of what use are the leaves that fall from the trees? 

How do farmers sometimes use the fallen leaves? 

What is meant by leaf mould? Where would you expect 
to find a great deal of leaf mould? 

When water freezes, does it take more or less space ? 

What happens if you leave water in a bottle or tumbler on 
a very Cold night? Why? 

When frost gets into the ground, what happens to the 
soil ? 

What do.you suppose makes the beads of water on the 
outside of a pitcher of ice water? 

If you wear a veil in winter why does it freeze near or 
around your mouth? 

What is it you can see in your breath on a cold morning in 
fall or winter? 

Why can you “see your breath” on a cold morning in the 
fall or winter and not ona spring or summer morning? 


What do you mean by 
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How does snow fall? What do you mean by “snow 
stars” ? 

Have you ever caught any “ snow stars”? Tell us how 

did it. 

Why do snow flakes “ dance in the air”? 

Why does snow sometimes make deep, heavy drifts? 

Of what use is snow? 

How is snow like wool? 

Is it warm or cold for the plants that are covered by the 
snow? 

How can anything so cold as snow keep the seeds and 
plants under it from freezing? 

What do you mean by a snow Slide? 

What causes a snow slide? 

What happens to the snow when the sun shines? What 
becomes of it? , 

What becomes of all the moisture that rises from the 
earth? 
Of what use is a weather vane? 
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Where have you seen a weather vane? 

What do you mean by the points of the compasg? 

What do you think the letters N., S., E., and W., on the 
weather vane mean? 

From what direction is the wind blowing when the 
weather vane points to the letter N.? When it points to S.? 
To E.? To W.? 

What wind is blowing when the weather vane points to 
S.E.? To N.E.? To N.W.? ToS.W.? 

What is our usual, or prevailing, wind? 

What wind usually brings rain to our section of the 
country ? 

What wind usually brings snow? 

Can you think of any reason why some parts of our 
country never have snow? 

Why are the plants in the open fields often touched by the 
early frosts when the plants in the garden are not harmed? 

On a windy day why do you get near a house or tree 
rather than stand on the open corner? 





+ 


Best Gifts 


Gifts that grow are best; 
Hands that bless are blest; 
Plant: Life does the rest !—Lucy Larcom 





Rumber Work in First and Second 
- Grades 


J. H. Carrrey, Northampton, Mass. 


should not be taught-in the first year, and some say 
that it should not be taught formally until the third 
year of school. About this, however, there are differ- 
ences of opinion. In Northampton we think it should 
begin in the second year. However, it is not concerning 
the time when formal number should be taught, but rather 
how and what should be taught. For some reason or other 
in years gone by it was thought that number when used at 
all in the school-room with children must be two and two 
are four ; three and two are five, etc. There was no basis, 
nothing else to do but to begin directly at addition, 
then use horsechestnuts, corn, beans, crayon, etc., as con- 
crete objects to verify all results. “This, to my mind, has 
always made number an unreality and a very uninteresting 
work to some pupils.. Where each pupil can handle some- 
thing that compares with some other thing and to which he 
is able to apply by measuring, then interest is aroused. 
Number is not an abstract thing to the child mind. 
Whenever: it has been so taught as to. deal ‘with simple 
abstract combinations then the subject has-become simply a 
mechanical, uninteresting lesson to the child. Give him a 
measure, starting with the inch, and let him begin at once 
to compare it with some line of his own drawing or that of 
another, and he will at once begin to notice lengths and 
compare. Follow with the two-inch, three-inch, etc., com- 
paring with each other or all, and an added interest is 
awakened. In the schools of Northampton the number 
work is begun in the first grades with the idea of how many 
—that is, counting. Determining the number of sentences 
upon the board; reading the third sentence; giving the 
fourth word in the third sentence ; determining the number 
of books or slips, etc., the class will need ; how many slips, 
needed in the first or second row of pupils; the num- 
ber of desks in a row, windows on one side of the room, 
etc. Following this comes the idea of more or /ess; there 
are more pupils in one row of seats than another, more win- 
dows on one side of the room than on the other, and so on. 
Then the idea of longer or shorter, larger or smiller, is 
taken up; following this is used the inch, two inch, and so 
on up to ten and twelve. The pupils are taught to distin- 
guish between the different lengths, draw the different 
lengths upon the board, or upon the floor, or upon paper, 
each time measuring the line to determine its length com- 


| is now conceded that number in any formal manner 


pared with the length desired. The practice of taking for 
instance, the five or six inch stick or tablet and laying by 
the side of it as many other lengths as possible, which, when 
put together, will equal it in length. This is the basis of 
adding, yet no abstract or concrete addition is done using 
figures or a certain number of inches. During the latter 
part of the year the tablets one inch square, one by two, one 
by three, etc., are used. There seems to be much greater 
delight on the part of the children to handle the tablets 
than the splints. I feel that the tablets might as well be 
taken from the béginning of the use of measurements. The 
idea of one-half is taught not as a fractional part, but simply 
as a part compared with something twice as large. Usually 
a pile of books, one tablet half.as long as another, etc. The 
simple idea of comparison brought to a definiteness. 

The first year is made the basis of definite number work 
for that of the second year. The pupils have learned to 
count, to compare, to measure and compare, and to deter- 
mine for themselves that one thing is great or small, is more 
or less, only as it is compared with some other thing. 
They furthermore have been given the opportunity to handle 
that which gives interest and which may be applied to every- 
thing in reach or in sight.. Distance, large or small, great 
or less, he is using all the time in his play or in his thought. 
It comes.to him in whatever he does at home or at 
school. 

“The-second year he begins by a review of distance — 
lengths of his tablets — and comparison of lengths. He is 
now ready to make use of his figures and signs +, —, K, +. 
He computes the distance around a tablet one inch by two, 
compares it with 1X1 or 13; he goes to the board and 
places the language such as 1+2-+4-1-+4-2=—6, making a 
problem in addition. This is carried on with the tablets of 
various lengths. He draws a line the length of the distance 
around the tablet and measures it to prove his computation. 
If he fails in his computation he measures and determines 
the correct result. At every turn the pupil determines for 
himself. By using the measure he becomes more interested, 
because he is doing something which he seems to be able to 
apply to almost everything he touches, In subtraction he 
takes, for instance, two tablets, determines the length, 
removes one or the other and learns the difference. When 
this is done a few times the language of the operation is 
expressed upon the board. He also takes a certain length, 
say three inches, and shows by using it a certain number of 
times that it will produce a length equal to another tablet. 
After this is performed a sufficient number of times the 
language of multiplication is learned. The same with 
division and partition, A two-inch tablet is contained a 
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certain number of times in a four or an eight-inch, or is 
one-half or one-fourth of the four or eight-inch. The four 
fundamental operations are thus learned and the pupil’s 
interest is constantly awakened. The use of figures and 
mental work are practiced at another period, so as to make 
the pupil familiar with combinations. 

The use of blocks is a continuation of the process to 
enable the pupil to make more problems and to learn the 
idea of volume. The surface of the block will render it 
possible to make numerous problems and to increase the 
knowledge of the class in the handling of number. The 
basis of the work is comparison and relation. Another 
device in the second year is to draw an oblong as 





B is one-half of A; C is one-half of B or one-fourth of A. 
If A is four, what is B or C? If C is two, what is A or 
B? and so on. 

It has been demonstrated by the method described that 
pupils have become really interested in number work as 
number ; that they are accurate in their calculations ; that 
number has become a reality because they.can do some- 
thing, and that it means something to them. 

The third year finds them ready to take up number in the 
various combinations, computing and comparing and calcu- 
lating with much greater accuracy than before. Counting 
by 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, and 10’s is practiced, to give children 
the ability to add_and to multiply rapidly. This, however, is 
based upon measurements. By 2's to 42, by 3’s to 42, by 
4’s to 40, by 5’s to 40, and by 10’s to 40. The process of 
abstract adding, etc., is simply to render the pupils inde- 
pendent of the measuring. The use of the measures gives 
to them a foundation and teaches them that number is based 
upon a reality ; that they always have at hand a means of 
proof, if they choose to use it, to test the accuracy of their 
results. It is a concrete form that appeals to the child as 
no other does, and his number becomes a pleasureable exer- 
cise. The abstract work as before stated is daily practice 
within the scope of the child’s development; he is never 
kept upon useless childish measurements which he knows by 
instinct. 

Number work in the higher grades depends upon the in- 
terest and clearness with which it is taught in the first or 
lower grades. The measurements extended may be easily 
applied to the development of higher forms of mathematical 
work—fractions, percentage, and the like—to advantage, 
and make these processes much more interesting and better 
understood. Measurements as a basis have been success- 
fully used in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades by Miss Sarah 
Walters of the Willimantic Normal School. Many sugges- 
tions have been obtained from the work at Willimantic, yet 
the methods used at Northampton are preferred. Not so 
much are made of the solids, and more is made of the ratio 
and comparison. The special aim is to get pupils to think 
clearly and accurately and yet not go beyond their stage of 
development. 





- A Hint for the Teacher 


A little child ina New Hampshire town was lost. ‘The 
parents were overcome with fear. Friends assisted in the 
search. Church bells were rung, and the towncrier an- 
nounced the sad news from street to street. Hours passed 
by but the child was not found. At length the town fool 
was seen approaching with the missing treasure safe and 
asleep in his arms. When asked how he knew where to 
look for the child, the fool replied, “I asked myself if I 
were a little boy and ran away from home what would I 
want to do and where would I go first, and then I went 
there and found him,” 
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Little Betty Blew and the Indian 
Baby 


E. D. K. 


(This story is adapted from Little Betty Blew [Lee and Shepard, Pyb. 
lishers]. A delightful book to read to the children.) 


NE cold winter day, about two hundred years ago, 
some people from Dorchester, in Massachusetts, set 


sail in the good ship Friendship for a voyage down 

the Atlantic Coast. They were bound for the colony 
of Charles Town in Carolina. There were.two children on 
board —a boy and girl, named Dinks and Betty Blew, and 
their little dog Winks, besides —the dog with the white 
stockinged feet. 

Now these children were not used to sea voyages, and 
they were very much excited and talked a great deal about 
the things they wanted to see most. Captain Kidd, a great 
pirate, was on the sea about that time stealing vessels, and 
the children told a great deal that they would do if the pirates 
really caught them. But they thought they wanted most of 
all to see the Indians in the country where they were going, 

“But [ want to see an Indian baby!”’ said Betty, more 
than anything else. How beautiful the babies must be with 
feathers in their hair and beads all over them. ‘I do be- 
lieve,” continued Betty, “I would steal an Indian baby if I 
could get one.” ; 

“OQ, Me! My!” said her brother Dinky, “such taste as 
you have Betty Blew. I would never have thought that of 
you, if you hadn’t told me so yourself,’’ and he looked very 
much ashamed of his sister. By and by they reached 
Charles Town. They were all surprised to see such a fine 
city, with strong walls all around it to protect it from attacks 
of the Spanish. ‘There were only about five thousand 
people there, but it was a large city for those days, for our 
country was very new two hundred years ago. 

Some of the people who had come in the ship stayed 
there, and others went on journeys away from the coast to 
find a place to make a new home, which they wanted to 
call Dorchester after the old one in Massachusetts. 

So Betty’s father said one day, “Children, we leave 
Charles Town to-morrow. If there is anything you want 
very much to see here you must see it to-day.” 

“Yes, father, I want to go to the market square where 
the Indians bring their things to sell, and I may see an 
Indian baby, you know.” 

““ Why, you saw Indians before you left home, Betty.’ 

“Yes, but I never saw but one papoose and he was 
dressed in clothes such as Dinky wears. I want to see an 
Indian baby in Indian clothes, and I want to hold it in my 
arms, and have it for my very own just a teenty while.” 

They went to the market square, where there were plenty 
of Indians, but not one Indian baby. Poor Betty, she was 
so disappointed ! 

Next day they sailed away on the Ashley river, and found 
a place where they wanted to live. Indians came to wel- 
come them, for an Indian chief they had once made friends 
with had sent word to these Indians to be kind to the white 
men who would come to them in a ship. They gave them 
wild turkeys, Indian yams, dried peas, and pouches of In- 
dian corn. 

Here were Indian women, too, and— yes! here was a 
a real Indian baby at last —at last! Betty could hardly 
keep from screaming when she saw one. She wanted to 
take it in her arms and squeeze it, for that was the way 
Betty showed her love for her friends. She called these 
squeezes “ hug-a-bears.” 

Now, what do you think Betty did? 
the woman who carried the baby. 

She wasn’t a very nice looking mother. 
black eyes and a grim expression. Her name was Dom- 
bi-e-ty. She carried her baby in a board cradle on her 
back and the ends of the cradle stuck out like horns. The 
baby was in a buckskin pouch, shaped like the toe of a slip- 
per; it was fastened across these boards, and the baby lay 
inside as snug as a bug in a rug. 


She flew straight to 


She had fierce 
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Betty began to tallsto the mother and to say sweet things, 
put the Indian woman didn’t understand a word. But she 
knew by Betty’s eyes that she felt kindly towards her and 
that she wanted to touch her baby, yet she didn’t trust white 


. people, and how did she know but Betty wanted to pinch 


her »aby or to poke her finger in its eyes? 

Every time Betty went near her she drew away, and Betty 
was afraid she would have to give it up and not touch the 
the baby at all. 

At last the Indian woman seemed to lose her fear of 


Betty. She suddenly knelt before her so shé could reach 


the baby and said, “Yi! Yi!” Betty thought this meant 
“Come! Come!” So with a cry of delight she patted the 
baby’s cheeks and played with the little scalp-lock that had 
fallen down on the baby’s forehead. She rubbed her fingers 
across the wee, pudgy nose. She didn’t dare to kiss the 
baby because her father had told her that the Indians would 
think that she was trying to breathe a bad spirit on the baby 
if she tried to kiss her. 

“Pretty baby! Pretty baby!” said Betty, and the 
mother said, “‘ pretty, pretty,”’ too, for that was one English 
word she could understand. She meant that Betty was 


pretty, for she had never seen anything so pretty in her life- 


a3 Betty was now with her delight and dancing eyes. 

“ Dom-bi-e-ty grew more and more friendly, and finally 
squatted before an old oak tree so she could rest against it, 
and began to unlace the strings that held the baby in the 
buckskin pouch, that was shaped like the toe ofa slipper. As 
soon as the baby’s fists were free, it began to tug hard at 
Betty’s soft hair, just as white babies do. This delighted 
Betty and the harder the baby pulled, the better Betty liked 
it. 

When the mother Dom-bi-e-ty turned away to speak to 
another Indian woman, a sudden idea popped into Betty’s 
head. How she would like to showthat baby to her mother ! 
Why couldn’t she? She knew just where her mother was. 
She was sitting by-the big oak tree by the shore, for they 
had left the ship and had come ashore in the long boats. 
Without waiting a second, Betty turned and unlaced the 
buckskin thongs that had held the baby in the pouch and 
lo! the little legs were free at last. The Indian baby was 
at liberty. She put her arms around Betty’s neck and now 
Betty could squeeze her to her heart’s content. But Betty’s 
head was too full of her new project, to show the baby to 
her mother, to think of anything else. The baby was not 
heavy and she caught it up and started to run as fast as her 
feet could carry her. The baby was scared by the swift 
motion and began to cry. The Indian mother heard it, 
turned, and bounded after them crying out at every step. 

Now began the race. Both ran, and everybody around 
was watching. But the mother gained very swiftly on Betty, 
who couldn’t run very fast with the baby. The captain of 
the ship saw them and shouted to Betty. “ Put down that 
baby this minute,” he said, but the blood was beating so 
fast in Betty’s head she didn’t understand him and she 
tanon. Just as she was staggering under the weight of the 
baby Dom-bi-e-ty reached her. She shook Betty roughly, 
muttering all sorts of threats. The little baby tumbled down 
on the sand; the mother didn’t stop to help it, but made 
signs to another India: woman to pick it up. Then with a 
quick movement she seized Betty, and throwing her over 
her shoulder as she often threw the deer her husband slew, 
she started toward the river as fast as she could run. 

“Run after the woman!” shouted the captain. ‘She 
means mischief!” ‘Betty’s mother turned white with fear, 
and groaned aloud, “‘O, my poor child!” 

The men shouted and pursued, but the woman never 
stopped and ran straight to the river. The men were close 
behind her, but she hurried all the faster, and leaped toward 
the bank. Then she braced herself, swung her- arms back- 
ward and forward, and hurled Betty into the deep, dark 
river! 

The captain did not wait a second, but jumped right in 
after her. But as swift as he was, poor struggling Betty had 
sunk twice beneath the water before he could reach her. 
The people on the bank held their breath with fear. Would 
the brave captain rescue her? ‘Could he reach her before 
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she went down for the last time? Yes, yes, he has caught 
her just in time. Be/ty is saved. The captain brought ner 
to shore and laid her in her mother’s arms. When Betty 
came to her senses and could understand, she heard the 
threats the men were making against Dom-bi-e-ty. 

“ Don’t hurt her,” she begged. ‘It was all my fault. 
She thought I meant-to steal her baby. I ought to have 
told her what I wanted to do.” And ro the Indian mother 
went unpunished. 


First Public School 


The first public school in America to be supported by 
direct taxation “upon the inhabitants of a torm,” wag 
established at Dorchester, Mass., in May, 1639. 

In 1636 David Thompson had settled on Thompson’s 
Island, off the coast of the colony town, and in 1638 he gave 
the island to the town on the payment of twelve pence 
yearly rental. Having transferred the island to the town, 
the Town Council met May 20, 1639, and adopted the 
following order: 

“It is ordered the zoth day of May, 1639, that there shall 
be arent of £20 a year imposed, forever on Thompson’s 
Island, to be paid by- every person that hath propriety on 
said island, according to the proportion that any such 
person shall from time to time enjoy and possess there, and 
this towards the maintenance of a sghool in Dorchester. 
This rent of £20 a year to be paid to such schoolmaster 
as shall undertake to teach English, Latin, and other tongues, 
also writing. 

“The said schoolmaster to be chosen from time to time 
by the freemen, and it is left to the discretion of the elders 
and the seven men for the time being whether maids shall 
be taught with the boys or not. For the levying of this £20 
yearly, from the particular persons who ought to pay it 
according to this order, it is further ordered that some man 
shall be appointed by the seven men for the time being to 
receive this, and on refusal to levy it by distress, and not 
finding distress, such person as so refuseth payment shall 
forfeit the land he have in propriety in said island.” Here, 
the first teacher was Rev. Thomas Waterhouse. 


The Cranberry 


Material A dish of cranberries and a blackboard sketch 
of vine. 

Where found They grow in very marshy land, near water. 
Found in New Jersey, Delaware, Massachusetts, and in some 
other states. ; 

Size and shape Shape of an egg and size of a,sparrow’s 
egg. 

wire Skin smooth and ofa light red at the blossom 
end ; darker toward the end. 

Flesh Cream white in color. Taste, sour. Cross sec- 
tion looks likea full moon and a four-leaf clover in middle 
of it. 

Seeds Four seeds in each cavity. Four cavities. Seeds 
point to the stem end. Seeds are attached toa cord that 
passes through the middle of vertical section. Seeds are 
fastened together by a kind of red substance. 

Drawing. Draw or paint dish containing cranberries. 
Draw a whole cranberry and one divided so as to show seed 
cells. 

Language Tell how cranberries are prepared for the 
table. 

Arithmetic Find cost of cranberries at your grocer’s or 
market. Price of a quart, gallon, bushel.—//an Book. 


Teacher’s Name 


‘““T have the most names,” said little Fern. ‘Sister calls me 
‘Baby,’ and papa calls me ‘Jimmy.’” 

‘‘And what does your teacher call you?” 

“Oh, she calls me ‘Next’! "—Little Chronicle 






























































































































































Questions 
The Other Teacher 


How do you dispose of children who are always holding up 
their last teacher as a pattern for their present teacher to follow? 


AIMEE 





Asking Why 


Should children be allowed to make any comment upon, or to 
ask the reason of, any request of their teacher? 
INQUIRER 





Short Recesses 


Would not four short recesses, at 10, 11, 2, and 3, be better for 
children than the two fifteen-minute recesses? 
OPINION 





Whispering Report 


Does taking the ‘“‘ whispering report” in school encourage 
lying? 
HONESTY 





Stealing or What ? 


Do you treat children’s ‘‘ taking things” as kleptomanias or as 
stealing? - 
VERMONT 





Borrowing 


Should borrowing be allowed among children? 
. LOUISE 





“So Easy” 


My soul is vexed within me when teachers of the upper grades 
speak of primary work in a patronizing tone as ‘‘so easy.” Does 
any other teacher get‘ all stirred up” about it as Ido? Of 
course, it is only because they don’t know, but that doesn’t make 
me any calmer. 

PERTURBED 





Little Lunches 


I think my first grade children get hungry between an eight 
o’clock (or earlier) breakfast and their noon meal? Does any 
primary teacher allow a simple lunch in the forenoon? 


HYGIENE 





Is It True? 


They say much tardiness is an indication of a poor school and 
weak teacher? Is that statement true? 
QUESTIONER 





Answers 


A. B. C. 

A good picture for a primary room: Maurillo’s picture of the 
Christ Child and a lamb, or that beautiful picture by Velasquez 
of the little Prince Balthasar on his spirited pony, or ‘‘ Penelope 
Boothby,” by Reynolds, or the ‘‘ Madonna of the Chair,” by 
Raphael. 

M. L. B. 





Neat Desks 
KaTE 


Here is one way. As soon as a new book is given to the class, 
use the book for the subject of an interesting object lesson. 
Have a lesson on the book as a whole, before the contents are ex- 
amined. Talk about the cover, its shape, the color, the design, 
etc. Read everything on the cover: the name of the book, the 
author, the publisher. If you know anything about the author 
and his purpose in writing the book, tell the children about it. If 
the children are interested and like a book, yon will seldom see 
that book defaced. By the way, did you ever notice what books 
are defaced the most and ask yourself why this is so? see 
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School Mottoes 
xX. Y. Z. 


My school motto is “ To-day,” painted in large letters in the 
school color, Yale blue. In small letters are the words, 


** One to-day is worth two to-morrows.” 
And, 


** Little builders, build away, 
Little builders, build to-day.” 


This motto is of daily use to the teacher as well as the children, 
ANNA 
» Sh. ear a - 


My little children like this, which was the motto of that prince 
of children’s magazines so many years ago: 

“Fighting against Wrong, and for the Good, the True, and the 
Beautiful,” or ‘‘This one thing I do.” 


HELEN A. PLOWMAN 
Greenville, Ohio 





Mottoes 
x. Y. Z. 


I would suggest the following mottoes, which I have found 
very interesting to my children, and also helpful: 


‘‘Happy as a robin, 
Gentle as a dove, 
That’s the sort of child 
Everyone will love.” 


‘‘Little gifts are precious, 
If a loving heart 
Help the busy fingers 
As they do their part.” 
Park Ridge, N. J. 





The Will 


ANXIOUS 


The will is exercisea and strengthened when it decides which 
of two sets of conflicting inclinations shall be followed. If 
Tommy wants to run away from school and does not want to 
take the punishment which will certainly follow, his will is being 
trained, whichever course of action he chooses. 

If Dan thinks that perhaps he wants to run. away from school 
and knows that he will not suffer any disagreeable consequences 
if he does run away, his will is not getting any training, which- 
ever course he pursues. 

The habit of doing as one ought is cheaply purchased if it cost 
no more than the severest punishment a parent or teacher inflicts. 
Nature’s punishments for wrong doing are slower, but infinitely 
more severe. 


JUSTICE 





To Prevent Tardiness 
R. 


Here is one way to prevent tardiness. Tell the children before 
they go home at noon of something interesting which they may 
do daring those fifteen minutes before school begins, and at night 
tell them of something they may do during the fifteen minutes be- 
fore the morning session begins. Or you may have the “ before 
school work” a secret, those coming early learning what it is. 
Of course it will not be a secret long, and if you can keep up the 
children’s interest, those T’s will not spoil the looks of your regis- 
ter or your school’s reputation. 

My class never tired of this work before school. Furnish ea 
child with a good-sized blank book into which may be ps 
pictures, stories, and bits of poetry. (At first the teacher 
provide the pictures from old magazines, etc.) Befo’ 
morning session, perhaps the child will have time to cuf tne pic- 
ture, keeping the title, or printed description. Now the teacher 
should manifest her interest and enthusiasm by inspecting the 
work and showing the child how to place it on the page ready for 
the pasting before school in the afternoon. When the book is 
full it is the child’s very own, and very proud and happy will he 
be to take it home. The foregoing planis only one way of 
making children forget to be tardy. 
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Nature Study in a Country School 


FRANCIS A, Co_e, Owatonna, Minn. 


(Continued from October number.) 


They took the rabbit to the schoolroom, found a box, put 
some dry grass in it, and kept the rabbit there for a few 
days, until the weather moderated. The children were de- 
lighted with their little friend and studied his make-up care- 
fully. They felt of his soft, warm coat; they looked into 
his bright eyes so quick to see; they took hold of his long, 
large, flexible ears that he could turn in any direction for 
gathering the sound waves. They noted his short fore-legs, 
his long hind-legs, and short, up-turned tail provided for 
fast running. ‘They saw his split lip and long, strong teeth 
for gnawing, and remarked his color, so like his natural sur- 
roundings, to help-him to conceal himself. They learned 
of his manner of living and of how he must work to get his 
living, and that he must be continually alert to avoid his 
enemies. 

They all drew his picture, the younger children made stories 
about him that they used for reading, spelling, number, lan- 
guage and writing lessons, and then for busy work they cut 
his shape in gray paper and pasted it on cards to adorn the 
walls of the school-room for awhile. 

To learn more about the rabbit’s tracks, they tied a long 
string to his leg, and fastened him outside in the snow. 
They saw that his tracks appeared one way when he stood 
still, another way when he jumped slowly, and a different 
way when he took long, fast leaps, and they all learned to 
judge which way he was going, and how fast, by his tracks. 
After that some of the youngest boys were up and out early 
winter mornings to study tracks. This led them to observe 
the many different kinds of tracks made by different animals, 
and they learned to judge a little of their manner of life by 
the tracks they made. 

A cat and a dog were brought to school to compare their 
size, shape, color, legs, feet, teeth, manner of running, and 
their tracks with the rabbits, and it was learned that cats 
and dogs are flesh-eating animals, having very different kinds 
of teeth from rabbits, which are plant-eating animals. 

A pet squirrel was brought tc school and they studied it. 
A troublesome mouse was caught and compared with the 
squirrel. Then it was found that they have points of resem- 
blance and belong to the same family of gnawers. From 
this it was learned that the animal world is divided into 
families, each family containing a large circle of relatives. 
The cat was found to belong to the same family as the pan- 
ther and tiger, and the dog to the wolf family. 

At the house nearest the school-house the teacher saw a 
number of pigeons flying about. She asked permission of 
the farmer and his wife to take the children to see the 
pigeon-house and-its occupants, and one noon they all went. 
A pigeon was borrowed and taken to school to study as a 
bird type. The adaptation of its several organs to their 
particular uses, the beauty of color, form, and its grace of 
movement were observed. Then the teacher told them 
about carrier pigeons. A friend a few miles away sent to 
the teacher, by express, a carrier pigeon that had taken sev- 
eral long journeys. They compared this more alert, intelli- 
gent bird with the common variety and noted their. points 
of difference, marking the advantages for swiftness, long 
flights, and endurance possessed by the form and make-up 
of the carrier pigeon. 

They wrote a message to the owner. of the carrier-pigeon, 
on very thin, light paper, rolled the small letter tightly, put 
it in a tiny light aluminum tube and fastened it loosely, but 
securely, by a spring clasp to one of the pigeon’s legs. All 
the school then marched irr order to the school grounds, all 
keeping very quiet so as not to excite or frighten the pigeon. 
‘Then the teacher released the pigeon and they watched it 
rise and fly in circles, until it got its bearings, and then dart 
away out of sight. 

Shortly after starting thé little messenger, there came up 

ard that made all anxious for the safety of the pigeon. 
k passed with no tidings from the messenger. The 
wrote letters to the owner of the pigeon, and he wrote 
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letters to the school, but no one could tell anything about 
the fate of the pigeon. At last the teacher received a letter 
from a stranger, saying the pigeon almost perished from cold, 
hunger, and exhaustion, and was found near that place, 
nearly two hundred miles away. The men who found it 
kindly cared for it. From the message the pigeon carried, 
they learned where it started from, so they wrote to know 
what to do about it. The owner told the teacher to have it 
sent by express to her, and to try sending a message again. 
Accordingly, when it arrived, two of the larger boys brought 
it from the express .cffice, an ‘d joyfully was it welcomed by 
that school. Now it was more interesting than ever, because 
of its trying experience, through which it had come bravely, 
and they loved the little messenger for his suffering and 
heroic endurance. A second time they sent a message. 
This time the faithful messenger took it to the right destina- 
tion in due time. 

The last week of February, the pupils who were advanced 
enough, were planning their March calendars, and were 
searching for appropriate designs to typify the weather of 
March with which to decorate the calendars. The blustering 
March winds were so much in evidence the teacher thought 
this an opportune time to teach some lessons to be learned 
from the wind. She began by telling them of the nature 
myth of AXolus, the god of the winds. She gave a more 
reasonable cause for the winds than that in the nature myth, 
and proved it by a simple illustration. 

By means of a lighted candle held at the top of an open 
door of a warm room, they showed how the warm air rises 
and flows out of the room, carrying the flame outward. 
Then holding the candle at the bottom of the open door, 
they showed that the cold, heavier air is below, flowing into 
the room, carrying the flame inward. So she said the cold, 
heavier air from the regions of the north and south. poles, 
flowing towards the regions of the equator, aud the warm, 
lighter air of the regions of the equator rising, flowing 
towards the poles, modified by the rotation of the earth, 
cause the winds. 

The children thought of some of the uses of the winds: 
to purify the air, to dry the earth, to carry moisture, to carry 
seeds, to equalize the temperature, to sail ships, to turn 
windmills, etc. They made an olian harp of strips of thin, 
hard wood, shaped. into a shallow, narrow long box, across 
the edge of which they stretched strings from a guitar. In 
a brisk breeze this made weird music. They made a kite 
and sent it sailing. The younger children drew kites and 
cut kites from stiff paper. The teacher told them about 
Benjamin Franklin’s kite and how it helped him to make a 
discovery about electricity. They all learned a wind song, 
and the older children memorized a a “The Wind,” by 
Longfellow. 

The plenteous showers of early spring called their atten- 
tion to water. So they traced a drop of water through its 
many changes, from its rise out of the ocean in the form of 
steam, then to fog, clouds, mist, rain, sleet, snow, ice, back 
to water in a spring, to brook, river, and back to ocean. 
Then they learned uses of water, of its power, of its help to 
man when he controls it and makes it serve him. 

The changing skies and frequent rainbows of April was an 
appropriate time for teaching about the rainbow. _ By means 
of a prism the teacher showed them the colors of the rainbow, 
and they learned the colors in the order found. Then 
they searched to find those colors repeated in objects about 
them. For desk work, they wrote where they found the 
colors of the rainbow, as, “‘I found yellow in the sunlight ” ; 
“T found blue in the sky’’; “I found red in an apple;”’ 
‘«‘T found green in the needles of a pine tree”; ‘‘ I found in 
a drop of water all the colors,” naming them in the order of 
their arrangemefit in the rainbow. The teacher taught them 
the nature myth of Iris, the Rainbow, which they learned to 
tell in their own words. They all learned a rainbow song, 
the younger children drew and colored a rainbow, and the 
older children wrote a story of the rainbow. 

The shortening shadows at noon told them that the sun 
was traveling northward, and they began to watch for the first 
hints of spring’s approach. They made little books for 
their spring diaries in which to record the early signs of 
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spring, with the dates Of their appearance. This is what the 
teacher réad in one of the spring diaries : 


“MAR. 9. To-day is bright and like spring. Isawa blue-jay. When 
I was coming to school I saw and heard some birds singing in a happy 
way. I think they are finding a place to make anest. Mar. 10. Isaw 
some green grass and some birds were singing in a tree. It is time to go 
fishing. It is a beautiful day and better than yesterday. Mar. 22. 
I saw a flock of geese going northeast, and I saw a robin red breast and 
abee. My pansies are all coming up. The trees are getting new buds.” 


So they were all watching for evidences of the coming of 
spring. ‘One day a boy thought he heard a robin, another 
was sure he saw the glint of a blue bird and the teacher 
recognized with pleasure the sweet, happy notes of the blue- 
bird. They hardly knew when the snow went, but it was 
gone, the pussy-willows had come, they saw hints of green 
in the grass and trees, and the birds were coming back. 

To help the children to feel the happy spirit of joy and 
gladness shown in all the renewed life of the world about 
them, now the teacher taught them this poem from Emerson : 


“Let me go where’er I will 
I hear a sky-born music still : 
It sounds from all things old; 
It sounds from all things young. 
From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 
Peals out a cheerful song. 
It is not only in the rose, 
It is not only in the bird, 
Not only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things 
There always, always something sings. 
’ Tis not in high stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the red breast’s mellow tone. 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things 
There always, always something sings.” 


While the leaves were yet small and the birds could be 
plainly seen, they watched to get acquainted with the birds 
and to learn something of their lives. Before spring was 
over they had a large circle Of bird friends some of whose 
songs they could associate with the singers, so that when 
they heard a bird song they could tell what bird was sing- 
ing. ‘They saw the nest-building, the dainty eggs, and later 
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the young birds, none of which they molested, for they had 
learned that birds please by their beauty and their sweet 
songs, and help to-save the fruits, vegetables, and crops by 
destroying harmful insects. For desk work they made a 
bird chart of all the birds they knew, giving a brief descrip- 
tion of each, so that the chart could be used for future 
reference in identifying the birds. 

The teacher made them acquainted with many of the 
common spring flowers by teaching them the names and 
how to recognize a few at a time as they came in their 
season. They made a careful study of the apple blossom 
and. a few other fruit blossoms whose fruits they studied 
later in the season. From these they learned the simple 
parts of a flower, as petals, sepals, calyx, corolla, pistils, 
stamens, pollen, ovule. 

They learned-a little of the fertilization of plants, and as 
the bee is one of the great agents of fertilization, they 
studied bees and ants as models of industry and as master 
workmen among animal workers. 

When the spring vegetables came in their turn, they 
studied some of the simple common roots and bulbs. Yor 
desk work they wrote a list of the vegetables they knew, 
naming some marked quality of each. 

From these few simple studies of the natural objects they 
found about them, the children formed habits of observa- 
tion. They learned better to see, to hear, and to take 
accurate note of things, to compare, and to trace relations. 
They saw that food, shelter, health, comfort must all be 
gained through effort. That to develop properly, every liv- 
ing organism must obey laws and do the work for which it 
was made. They found that every living object has some 
special work that must be done or they perish. They began 
to realize that the value of every one in this world is meas- 
ured by what he can do. 

This glimpse of the life of the world in which they live 
that the teacher had led the pupils to see, made them want 
to know more. ‘They had discovered that the key to unlock 
this great storehouse of knowledge is patient, persistent 
study, and now they were more willing and better prepared 
to study with a purpose. “ For thus our life finds tongues 
in trees, books in running brooks, sermons in stones and 
good in everything.” 

(The end) 
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Sampler Verse 


Mrs. Alice Morse Earle has recently quoted some sampler 
verses which many a reader may find on the ancient needle- 
work of his own family. One very popular rhyme ran: 


This is my sampler. 
Here you see 

What care my mother 
Took of me. 


Another one was very widespread indeed : 


Mary Jackson is my name, 
America my nation. 

Boston is my dwelling-place, 
And Christ is my salvation. 


Some of these embroidered verses were ‘natural com- 
posures,”’ or, as we should say to-day, original compositions. 
A century ago, Ruth Gray, of Salem, embroidered on her 
sampler : 


Next unto God, dear Parents, I address 
Myself to you in humble Thankfulness, 





For all your Care and Charge on me bestow’d, 
The means of learning unto me allowed. 

Go on! I pray, and let me still Pursue 

Such Golden Arts the Vulgar never knew, 





Changed Winter Quarters 


~ 


In one of the hollow branches of a great oak a squirrel 
family had established comfortable winter quarters, and their 
consternation when the blows began to fall upon the base of 
the trunk was pathetic. They raced back and forth in wild 
procession, jumping from tree to tree along the row and 
back again, as though fully conscious of what was going to 
happen. After the tree was felled, an investigation of the 
hollow revealed a prodigious and snugly-constructed accumu- 
lation of cotton string, sawdust, leaves, bits of wool, wisps 
of hay, probably taken from a nearby barn, and a quantity of 
nuts and acorns. Later in the day, after the workmen had 


gone and all was quiet, these stores were diligently removed 
to another tree-hollow, all the members of the squirrel family 
assisting in the removal. 
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Nature Study in a Country School 


FrANcis A, Co_re, Owatonna, Minn. 


(Continued from October number.) 


They took the rabbit to the schoolroom, found a box, put 
some dry grass in it, and kept the rabbit there for a few 
days, until the weather moderated. The children were de- 
lighted with their little friend and studied his make-up care- 
fully. They felt of his soft, warm coat; they looked into 
his bright eyes so quick to see; they took hold of his long, 
large, flexible ears that he could turn in any direction for 
gathering the sound waves. They noted his short fore-legs, 
his long hind-legs, and short, up-turned tail provided for 
fast running. ‘They saw his split lip and long, strong teeth 
for gnawing, and remarked his color, so like his natural sur- 
roundings, to help-him to conceal himself. They learned 
of his manner of living and of how he must work to get his 
living, and that he must be continually alert to avoid his 
enemies. 

They all drew his picture, the younger children made stories 
about him that they used for reading, spelling, number, lan- 
guage and writing lessons, and then for busy work they cut 
his shape in gray paper and pasted it on cards to adorn the 
walls of the school-room for awhile. 

To learn more about the rabbit’s tracks, they tied a long 
string to his leg, and fastened him outside in the snow. 
They saw that his tracks appeared one way when he stood 
still, another way when he jumped slowly, and a different 
way when he took long, fast leaps, and they all learned to 
judge which way he was going, and how fast, by his tracks. 
After that some of the youngest boys were up and out early 
winter mornings to study tracks. This led them to observe 
the many different kinds of tracks made by different animals, 
and they learned to judge a little of their manner of life by 
the tracks they made. 

A cat and a dog were brought to school to compare their 
size, shape, color, legs, feet, teeth, manner of running, and 
their tracks with the rabbits, and it was learned that cats 
and dogs are flesh-eating animals, having very different kinds 
of teeth from rabbits, which are plant-eating animals. 

A pet squirrel was brought to school and they studied it. 
A troublesome mouse was caught and compared with the 
squirrel. Then it was found that they have points of resem- 
blance and belong to the same family of gnawers. From 
this it was learned that the animal world is divided into 
families, each family containing a large circle of relatives. 
The cat was found to belong to the same family as the pan- 
ther and tiger, and the dog to the wolf family. 

At the house nearest the school-house the teacher saw a 
number of pigeons flying about. She asked permission of 
the farmer and his wife to take the children to see the 
pigeon-house and-its occupants, and one noon they all went. 
A pigeon was borrowed and taken to school to study as a 
bird type. The adaptation of its several organs to their 
particular uses, the beauty of color, form, and its grace of 
movement were observed. Then the teacher told them 
about carrier pigeons. A friend a few miles away sent to 
the teacher, by express, a carrier pigeon that had taken sev- 
eral long journeys. They compared this more alert, intelli- 
gent bird with the common variety and noted their. points 
of difference, marking the advantages for swiftness, long 
flights, and endurance possessed by the form and make-up 
of the carrier pigeon. 

They wrote a message to ‘the owner. of the carrier-pigeon, 
on very thin, light paper, rolled the small letter tightly, put 
it in a tiny light aluminum tube and fastened it loosely, but 
securely, by a spring clasp to one of the pigeon’s legs. All 
the school then marched ir order to the school grounds, all 
keeping very quiet so as not to excite or frighten the pigeon. 
‘Then the teacher released the pigeon and they watched it 
rise and fly in circles, until it got its bearings, and then dart 
away out of sight. 

Shortly after starting thé little messenger, there came up 
a blizzard that made all anxious for the safety of the pigeon. 
A week passed with no tidings from the messenger. The 
school wrote letters to the owner of the pigeon, and he wrote 
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letters to the school, but no one could tell anything about 
the fate of the pigeon. At last the teacher received a letter 
from a stranger, saying the pigeon almost perished from cold, 
hunger, and exhaustion, and was found near that place, 
nearly two hundred miles away. The men who found it 
kindly cared for it. From the message the pigeon Carried, 
they learned where it started from, so they wrote to know 
what to do about it. The owner told the teacher to have it 
sent by express to her, and to try sending a message again. 
Accordingly, when it arrived, two of the larger boys brought 
it from the express .cffice, and joyfully was it welcomed by 
that school. Now it was more interesting than ever, because 
of its trying experience, through which it had come bravely, 
and they loved the little messenger for his suffering and 
heroic endurance. A second time they sent a message. 
This time the faithful messenger took it to the right destina- 
tion in due time. 

The last week of February, the pupils who were advanced 
enough, were planning their March calendars, and were 
searching for appropriate designs to typify the weather of 
March with which to decorate the calendars. The blustering 
March winds were so much in evidence the teacher thought 
this an opportune time to teach some lessons to be learned 
from the wind. She began by telling them of the nature 
myth of Aolus, the god of the winds. She gave a more 
reasonable cause for the winds than that in the nature myth, 
and proved it by a simple illustration. 

By means of a lighted candle held at the top of an open 
door of a warm room, they showed how the warm air rises 
and flows out of the room, carrying the flame outward. 
Then holding the candle at the bottom of the open door, 
they showed that the cold, heavier air is below, flowing into 
the room, carrying the flame inward. So she said the cold, 
heavier air from the regions of the north and south. poles, 
flowing towards the regions of the equator, and the warm, 
lighter air of the regions of the equator rising, flowing 
towards the poles, modified by the rotation of the earth, 
cause the winds. 

The children thought of some of the uses of the winds: 
to purify the air, to dry the earth, to carry moisture, to carry 
seeds, to equalize the temperature, to sail ships, to turn 
windmills, etc. They made an Aolian harp of strips of thin, 
hard wood, shaped. into a shallow, narrow long box, across 
the edge of which they stretched strings from a guitar. In 
a brisk breeze this made weird music. They made a kite 
and sent it sailing. The younger children drew kites and 
cut kites from stiff paper. The teacher told them about 
Benjamin Franklin’s kite and how it helped him to make a 
discovery about electricity. They all learned a wind song, 
and the older children memorized a ge “The Wind,” by 
Longfellow. 

The plenteous showers of early spring called their atten- 
tion to water. So they traced a drop of water through its 
many changes, from its rise out of the ocean in the form of 
steam, then to fog, clouds, mist, rain, sleet, snow, ice, back 
to water in a spring, to brook, river, and back to ocean. 
Then they learned uses of water, of its power, of its help to 
man when he controls it and makes it serve him. 

The changing skies and frequent rainbows of April was an 
appropriate time for teaching about the rainbow. _ By means 
of a prism the teacher showed them the colors of the rainbow, 
and they learned the colors in the order found. Then 
they searched to find those colors repeated in objects about 
them. For desk work, they wrote where they found the 
colors of the rainbow, as, “‘1 found yellow in the sunlight ” ; 
“I found blue in the sky”’; “I found red in an apple ;” 
‘«¢] found green in the needles of a pine tree”; ‘‘I found in 
a drop of water all the colors,” naming them in the order of 
their arrangemefit in the rainbow. The teacher taught them 
the nature myth of Iris, the Rainbow, which they learned to 
tell in their own words. They all learned a rainbow song, 
the younger children drew and colored a rainbow, and the 
older children wrote a story of the rainbow. 

The shortening shadows at noon told them that the sun 
was traveling northward, and they began to watch for the first 
hints of Spring’s approach. They. made little books for 
their spring diaries in which to record the early signs of 
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spring, with the dates of their appearance. This is what the 
teacher read in one of the spring diaries : 


“ MAR. 9. ' To-day is bright and like spring. Isawa blue-jay. When 
I was coming to school I saw and heard some birds singing in a happy 
way. I think they are finding a placeto make anest. Mar. 10. Isaw 
some green grass and some birds were singing in a tree. It is time to go 
fishing. It is a beautiful day and better than yesterday. Mar. 22. 
I saw a flock of geese going northeast, and I saw a robin red breast and 
abee. My pansies are all coming up. The trees are getting new buds.” 


So they were all watching for evidences of the coming of 
spring. ‘One day a boy thought he heard a robin, another 
was sure he saw the glint of a blue bird and the teacher 
recognized with pleasure the sweet, happy notes of the blue- 
bird. They hardly knew when the snow went, but it was 
gone, the pussy-willows had come, they saw hints of green 
in the grass and trees, and the birds were coming back. 

To help the children to feel the happy spirit of joy and 
gladness shown in all the renewed life of the world about 
them, now the teacher taught them this poem from Emerson : 


‘** Let me go where’er I will 
I hear a sky-born music still : 
It sounds from all things old; 
It sounds from all things young. 
From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 
Peals out a cheerful song. 
It is not only in the rose, 
It is not only in the bird, 
Not only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things 
There always, always something sings. 
’ Tis not in high stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the red breast’s mellow tone. 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things 
There always, always something sings.” 


While the leaves were yet small and the birds could be 
plainly seen, they watched to get acquainted with the birds 
and to learn something of their lives. Before spring was 
over they had a large circle Of bird friends some of whose 
songs they could associate with the singers, so that when 
they heard a bird song they could tell what bird was sing- 
ing. ‘They saw the nest-building, the dainty eggs, and later 
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the young birds, none of which they molested, for they had 
learned that birds please by their beauty and their sweet 
songs, and help to-save the fruits, vegetables, and crops by 


destroying harmful insects. For desk work they made a 
bird chart of all the birds they knew, giving a brief descrip- 
tion of each, so that the chart could be used for future 
reference in identifying the birds. 

The teacher made them acquainted with many of the 
common spring flowers by teaching them the names and 
how to recognize a few at a time as they came in their 
season. They made a careful study of the apple blossom 
and. a few other fruit blossoms whose fruits they studied 
later in the season. From these they learned the simple 
parts of a flower, as petals, sepals, calyx, corolla, pistils, 
stamens, pollen, ovule. 

They learned-a little of the fertilization of plants, and as 
the bee is one of the great agents of fertilization, they 
studied bees and ants as models of industry and as master 
workmen among animal workers. 

When the spring vegetables came in their turn, they 
studied some of the simple common roots and bulbs. For 
desk work they wrote a list of the vegetables they knew, 
naming some marked quality of each. 

From these few simple studies of the natural objects they 
found about them, the children formed habits of observa- 
tion. They learned better to see, to hear, and to take 
accurate note of things, to compare, and to trace relations. 
They saw that food, shelter, health, comfort must all be 
gained through effort. That to develop properly, every liv- 
ing Organism must obey laws and do the work for which it 
was made. They found that every living object has some 
special work that must be done or they perish. They began 
to realize that the value of every one in this world is meas- 
ured by what he can do. 

This glimpse of the life of the world in which they live 
that the teacher had led the pupils to see, made them want 
to know more. ‘They had discovered that the key to unlock 
this great storehouse of knowledge is patient, persistent 
study, and now they were more willing and better prepared 
to study with a purpose. “ For thus our life finds tongues 
in trees, books in running brooks, sermons in stones and 
good in everything.” 


(The end) 


























Blackboard border 


Sampler Verse 


Mrs. Alice Morse Earle has recently quoted some sampler 
verses which many a reader may find on the ancient needle- 
work of his own family. One very popular rhyme ran: 


This is my sampler. 
Here you see 

What care my mother 
Took of me. 


Another one was very widespread indeed : 


Mary Jackson is my name, 
America my nation. 

Boston is my dwelling-place, 
And Christ is my salvation. 


Some of these embroidered verses were “ natural com- 
posures,’”’ or, as we should say to-day, original compositions. 
A century ago, Ruth Gray, of Salem, embroidered on her 
sampler : 


Next unto God, dear Parents, I address 
Myself to you in humble Thankfulness. 


For all your Care and Charge on me bestow’d, 
The means of learning unto me allowed. 

Go on! I pray, and let me still Pursue 

Such Golden Arts the Vulgar never knew, 





Changed Winter Quarters 


~ 


In one of the hollow branches of a great oak a squirrel 
family had established comfortable winter quarters, and their 
consternation when the blows began to fall upon the base of 
the trunk was pathetic. They raced back and forth in wild 
procession, jumping from tree to tree along the row and 
back again, as though fully conscious of what was going to 
happen. After the tree was felled, an investigation of the 
hollow revealed a prodigious and snugly-constructed accumu- 
lation of cotton string, sawdust, leaves, bits of wool, wisps 
of hay, probably taken from a nearby barn, and a quantity of 
nuts and acorns. Later in the day, after the workmen had 
gone and all was quiet, these stores were diligently removed 
to another tree-hollow, all the members of the squirrel family 
assisting in the removal. 
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Domestic Animals 
The Cow 


M. HeLen BECKWITH 


“WAM thinking of an animal that has a backbone like a 

| cat, but no fur. It has four legs like a dog, but it 

cannot bark, and it is a great deal bigger than either 

of them, or both of them together,” said Miss Clare 

with the merry twinkle in her eye that the little folks knew 

meant a ‘funny lesson,” as Tom said. They were all 
attention. 

**T suppose if I should ask you what you would like best 

to eat, somebody would say ‘ice cream,’ and another ‘ choc- 

olate cake,’ or ‘taffy-on-a-stick,’ but if I should ask my 
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halter round her neck, anda watering trough close by.) 
‘‘Let us ask him to tell us about her. . 

“I will be Mr. Brown ”’— putting one of the boys’ caps 
on her head —‘‘ and you may ask me anything you like.” 

‘“‘ What color is your cow, Mr. Brown?” 

“ She is red and white, but my neighbor has one that is 
black and white and another that is all red.” 

“‘ How big is she?” 

“ How large? Well, when I stand beside her (sketching 
in a man’s head behind the cow) you can see my head, 
neck and shoulders; but if one of you small boys should 
stand the other side of her we couldn’t see you at all unless 
it was your feet. So, boss—so. She is very thirsty. She 
will drink as much as a pailful usually.” 

“‘ What does she eat?” 














animal friend she would make such a dreadful noise that 
half of you would put your fingers in your ears and never 
wait to have me tell you that she was ouly saying ‘ gr-ass, 
grass.’ 

“‘[ should never dare ask her to come and visit us for she 
is so clumsy that I don’t believe we could ever get her up 
the stairs, and if we could, she never could sit in one of our 
chairs as pussy and doggy did. 

“ T will tell you a little more about her and perhaps you 
may be able to see her after all. She has a thick coat of 
coarse, short hair that keeps her warm except in the very 
coldest weather. At the end of her tail there are some 
long hairs, like this ’’— and she drew a tail. 

(Miss Clare did not consider herself an artist, so in a 
case of this kind the animal was put upon the board the 
night before from a ‘stencil drawing. The outline was 
followed with a lead pencil and the chalk marks erased. 
Standing now by the board Miss Clare could see the pencil 
line ; the children could not. In this way she could draw 
the separate parts, arouse the curiosity of the little folks and 
keep their enthusiasm from waning.) 

“‘ She has four slender legs,” continued the teacher, “ and 
four feet that have hoofs. She has two large ears that stand 
out from the sides of her head, a large nose, and two lovely 
big brown eyes. When we put in her back, her udder 
(sketching them very rapidly), and her horns, l-am sure 
everybody will be ready to tell me that my friend is a” — 

“ Cow,” cried a chorus of voices. 

“Yes, one of our best friends ; to-morrow. we will find 
out something more about her,’”’ it having been discovered 
that cows were not very familiar animals. 

The next day Miss Clare said, “Would you like to play 
‘ going visiting'?”’ Taking a chart from the wall the chil- 
dren saw sketched on the board a faint suggestion of a 
house and near by a snug little barn. 

“ My friend, Mr. Brown, lives here. . This cow (the one 
drawn the day before) belongs to him. See! he is just 
going to take her out for a drink of water.” .(Sketching a 














“‘ Grass in summer. 
that hill then, and my boy, Johnnie, drives her out and 


I keep her in that pasture behind 


back morning and night. I wish Johnnie was here to see 
all you nice little people, but he has gone out to the farm 
to stay with grandmother until after Thanksgiving. Now 
that it is cold I keep her in the barn, and she eats hay 
and meal. Come and see her teeth. She has strong 
back teeth in both jaws, but she has no teeth in front in 
her upper jaw. In place of teeth she has a ridge of skin, 
hard as bone. See what thick lips she has! She pushes 
them out to take the hay and licks it in with her tongue. 
See how long and rough her tongue is! Feel of her nose! 
It is always moist. 

“Oh! I must tell you a little more about the way she 
eats. When she bites off the grass or hay she does not 
really eat it at first, but she packs it away in a bag that she 
has inside of her big body. Isn’t that a queer way to do? 
When the bag is full, the grass, or whatever she has eaten, 
comes up into her mouth a little ball at a time and then she 
chews it and really eats it. We say about animals that eat 
in this way, ‘they chew the cud.’ Now I must take her 
back to the barn. Come over some morning early and I 
will milk her for you. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Brown, Thank you for showing us 
your cow,” added Grace. 

Miss Clare enjoyed playing in this way herself so much 
that of course she made it very real to the children, and by 
the next day they began to bring items from home. Sam’s 
father had been a farmer’s son and he told his little lad how 
he drove the cows to pasture when he wasa boy. In this 
pasture was a tinkling little brook where the cows came to 
drink, and tall trees that made shady places where they 
could lie down and rest. There were swampy places where 
the cowslips grew, and willow twigs from which the boys 
made whistles. Pete, his shepherd dog, always went with 
him, and would drive the cows home alone. 

Paul’s father was interested, too. He told his little boy 
about the horns. He said: “ Long, long ago,, when cows 
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were wild, they needed their horns to defend themselves 
from wild beasts. Now that they are tame and kept in 
pastures and barns they are not of so much use, and when a 
farmer has many cows he sometimes cuts off the horns. 
This is to prevent them from fighting one another, as cows 
often will do. The horns are not quite smooth. They have 
little wrinkles in them. Some farmers say they can tell how 
old a cow is by the number of wrinkles in her horns.” 

The boy whose father owned the market brought a cow’s 
foot. This was examined carefully. They saw how the 
hoof was divided, and Miss Clare explained that this was 
called a cloven foot, and called their attention to the two 
small toes at the back of the foot. 

William had spent the previous summer on his uncle’s 
farm. As his mother was anxious to have him profit by 
this experience, she had spent much time with him in out- 
of-door study. She came to school with him one morning 
to help him recall these happy days. Do you know how a 
cow lies down? William said that she bends her front legs 
under and so lowers her head and shoulders, and then she 
bends one hind leg and then the other under her. When 
she gets up she rises on her hind legs first. He said also 
that cows were fond of salt, and would lick a piece out of 
your hand. His uficle sometimes put salt on a cow’s back 
and other cows would lick it off. Cows often lick them- 
selves and one another with their rough tongues to clean 
themselves and to get rid of insects. Their tails they use 
as brushes and for the same purpose. 

That reminded Miss Clare of the story of “The Cow Who 
Lost Her Tail,” in Miss Poulsson’s ‘‘ In the Child’s World,” 
and she told it to the little folks. 

They began now to make the blackboard list : 


1. Size. 7. Head. 
2. Shape. Face. 
3. Covering. Ears. 
4. Color. Horns. 
5. Limbs. q Nose. 
Feet. Mouth. 
Hoofs. Lips. 
Toes. ‘Tongue. 
Teeth. 
6. Stomachs. 8. Tail. 


(Not too much detail.) Length. Use. 


During these days for seat work they had been trying to 
draw the animal from the blackboard pictures ; its different 
organs; the barn; the pasture; and now Miss Clare gave 
them some cows to cut out that she had hectographed on 
drawing paper. She folded the papers so that they were 
double when cut, and by opening them a little, they could 
stand up beautifully. After each child had cut one cow 
he could trace around that and cut as many as he liked. 

They all liked to have a great many, a whole barnyard 
full. They were allowed to paint them with water color on 
both sides. They used different colors, copying from some 
good colored prints that were in the room. Stables were 
made to keep the cows in, mangers for hay, troughs for 
drinking water, and bags for meal. 

Thus far little had been said of the usefulness of the cow, 
but one morning Miss Clare reminded them of Mr. Brown’s 
promise to show them how he milked. “Shall we go 
to-day?” Every one was ready, and they found Mr. 
Brown, milk pail in hand, waiting for them. 

He sat down on his three-legged stool (which they made 
later of cardboard and toothpicks) and showed them the 
whole process. They could almost hear the tinkle of the 
stream against the pail. ‘‘So boss, so-boss, steady there,” 
he said to her, for she was not quite used to so many vis- 
itors. “I don’t believe any of you have fingers strong 
enough to milk her,” he explained. 

“How much milk does she give, Mr. Brown?” asked 
Jimmie. 

“ This pail nearly full night and morning, but I get sev- 
eral quarts more in the summer when she has fresh grass 
to eat. 

“Come into the house now and have a drink. Mrs. 
Brown will strain it off into pans for the cream to rise. 
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You had better 


To-morrow she is going to make butter. 
come and see how she does it.”’ 

Then Miss Clare went into the hall and came back as 
Mrs. Brown carrying a glass pitcher full of truly milk and a 
tiny tumbler that each might have a taste. Wasn’t that a 
surprise realistic enough to make the children rub their 
eyes and wonder if they were dreaming? 

The milk that was left was poured into a tin dish and 
placed on the desk to see if the cream would rise. It did, 
and the next morning after seeing (in imagination of course) 
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Mrs. Brown skim her milk and make butter, they took the 
cream from theirs. Miss Clare added some more bought of 
the milkman and they made some “truly” butter them- 
selves by shaking the cream in a glass jar. It was put into 
a little tray, patted and salted and served on crackers for a 
little luncheon at recess. 

The dishes, pails and churns were drawn, painted, and 
made of clay, and some pans and pails were made of tea- 
lead one of the children brought. ‘lhis was folded around 
the drawing models (cylinders) and bits of wire added for 
bails and handles. 

. To the list now they added : 


9. Udder. 12. Habits. 
Shape. How does a cow lie down? 
Size. How does she get up? 
Use. How does she eat? 

10. Products. What sounds does she make? 
Milk. Does she get angry ? 
Cream, How does she defend herself? 
Butter. Is she a handsome animal? 
Cheese. Is she a graceful one? 

11. Food, Can she run fast? 
Kind. What is a baby cow called? 
Quantity. 


They heard the poem of “The Cow,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and “ The Story the Glass of Milk Told Me,” 
from “ In the Child’s World,” and learned the finger plays 
relating to milk and butter by Miss Poulsson. They made 
a list of articles of food in which mamma used milk, and 
were surprised at the length of it. 

To crown all it was decided to make a cake, the children 
agreeing to furnish the materials. 

“Choose those what don’t never forget, Miss Clare,” 
urged Sallie, “or somebody’ll spoil it.”’ 

To this they all agreed and a list of the needed articles 
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was written upon the board, each child copying the one 
thing he was to bring. The list included 


Mixing dish. Egg. 
Large spoon. Sugar. 
Small spoon. Flour. 
Baking tin. Salt. 
Measuring cup. Milk. 


Baking powder. 


Every one took a hand at the mixing and beating. A 
kind neighbor baked it for them, and sent over a slice of 
cheese to eat with it. It proved a great success. 

But there were other things for which they were indebted 
to the cow. ‘‘ Where did we get the roast beef and juicy 
steak that we had for dinner?” questioned the teacher. 
“‘ Did you remember that it was cow’s flesh that you were 


eating? When a little boy looks at the soles of his shoes © 


he often needs to say ‘thank you’ to the cow, for very likely 
it was from her skin made into leather that they were made. 
From her horns, knife and fork handles, combs and buttons 
are made; from her fat, candles sometimes, and from her 
hoofs we get glue. Even her hair is mixed with mortar to 
plaster our houses. From her bones a food for plants is 
made that the farmer mixes with his soil to help the grass, 
vegetables and flowers grow.” 
To the list was added : 


Other Products, 
Flesh— beef. 
Hair—plaster. 
Hoofs—glue. 


Skin—leather. 
Horns—buttons, combs, etc. 
Bones—fertilizer. 


As Thanksgiving drew near the story of the Pilgrims was 
told ; the departure from England and Holland ; the journey ; 
the house building; the children and the babies. ‘“‘ How 
they must have missed the milk and cream of the old Dutch 
home, for no cows came in the Mayflower!” exclaimed 
Miss Clare. “ How the mothers must have racked their 
brains to have made good things to eat without any milk! 
How glad everyone must have been when a ship did finally 
come that brought some animals! How they must have 
patted bossy’s side, looked into her brown eyes and stroked 
her soft nose! How good the milk must have tasted, and 


the fresh, sweet butter the good mothers made!" 

A game that they often played was the kindergarten 
‘‘Farm Yard Gate,” and a favorite story was “The Cow 
with the Golden Horns,” found in “A Pot of Gold and 
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Other Stories,” by Mary E. Wilkins. They also learned to 
recite that pretty old poem by Jane Taylor: 


Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 
Every morn and every night, 

Warm and sweet and sure and white. 


Do not chew the hemlock rank, 
Growing on the woody bank. 
But the yellow cowslip eat. 
That will make it very sweet. 


Where the bubbling water flows, 
Where the purple violet grows, 
Where the grass is fresh and fine, 
Pretty cow, go there and dine! 


The note-book summary read : 


November—Cow 

Object 
* To make children somewhat acquainted with our common domestic 
animal, chosen for this month to connect with harvesting, winter prep- 
aration and Thanksgiving. 
Method 

Pictures, descriptions and stories principally. 

(Few of the children had seen a cow.) 


Nine Things to Learn from an Apple 


Answer as many of thé following questions as you can. 
You can get the answers from an apple itself. We do not 
want you to ask anyone for the answers. 

1 How much of the apple is occupied by the core? 

2 How - many parts or compartments are there in the 
core? 

3 How many seeds are there in each part? 

4 Which way do the seeds point? 

5 Are the seeds attached or joined topany part of the 
core? Explain. 

6 What do you see in the blossom end of the apple? 

7 What do you see in the opposite end ? 

8 Is there any connection between the blossom end and 
the core? 

g Find a wormy apple and see if you can make out 
where the worm left the apple. Perhaps you can make a 
drawing. . To do this, cut the apple in two. Press the cut 
surface on a piece of paper. When the apple is removed, 
you can trace out the marks.—Z,. H. Bailey 
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A School Fair in November 


M. H. B. 


BRIGHT little country school teacher had a fair in 

A an old red school-house, that was both original and 

unique. She teaches in a farming community where 

the county fair in the autumn is one of “he days in 

all the year. Here the farmer takes his biggest pumpkin, his 

whitest potatoes and longest corn ears; here the finest 

cows, oxen, pigs, and fowls are exhibited, and here the 

women display their canned fruits, cut flowers, bed-quilts, 
and rugs. 

While the enthusiasm over the premiums was at its height, 
Miss Sabin announced in school one morning that the chil- 
dren should have a fair just before Thanksgiving. At this 
fair also, premiums would be given, not, however, for garden 
things, as that would be no novelty, but for school work, the 
very best that could be done. 

This plan was received with great glee, and thereafter 
when an exercise was particularly well done, a spelling 
lesson beautifully written, arithmetic examples done without 
spot or blemish, it was sufficient reward for Miss Sabin to 
say, “ How well that looks! We will save that for the 
fair.” 

In the meantime the mothers were being interviewed. 

«Mrs. Jones, would you like to offer a premium for the 
best writing?” “ Why, yes, I will give two dozen pop-corn 
balls.” 

“ Mrs. Smith will you offer a premium?” “ Yes, indeed, 
for the best charcoal drawing of vegetables, I will give two 
dozen sticks of molasses candy.” 

There were other premiums offered, such as a frosted 
sponge cake, two dozen cream cookies, a basket of grapes, 
twenty-five rosy cheeked apples, a half-peck of walnuts, and 
two dozen ginger snaps. 

These were offered for clay modeling, water color paint- 





ing, pencil drawing, parquetry borders, book-cover designs, 
etc., the common everyday hand work of the children. 

All through the weeks, the pupils, big and little, worked 
away, and by the closing Friday a goodly collection had been 
saved. 

There was great fun in arranging them, as it was decided 
to have the exhibits in groups. Here at one side were the 
paintings of wild flowers; there a group of water color 
pumpkins. The apples formed a corner by themselves, as 
did the pears, beets, turnips, squashes, etc. All the clay 
that the school afforded had been made into animals and 
vegetables, and a fine showing it made too. ‘The animal 
pens were unique. The very little children had cut from 
catalogues and advertising sheets, horses, cows, oxen, sheep, 
and other domestic animals, mounted them on thin card- 
board and cut them out double so that they could stand up. 
The older children painted animals, and there was skilful 
modeling also. 

There were charts by the wee ones too, of all sorts of 
farming tools, and rugs, and quilts, from parquetry and 
weaving mats, All the parents had become interested and 
were out in force on the appointed day. There was a short 
program consisting of some harvest and Thanksgiving songs, 
some recitations by the older children of “ The Corn Song,”’ 
“The Huskers,” “The Blue Gentian,” and the like, a few 
well written essays on the care of gardens, cows, horses, 
relating to soil, food, and water, and a short exercise by ten 
children, describing a chart of drawings. 

Some little time had been spent in studying the Pilgrims, 
and large drawings had been made by the little folks on 
gray cartridge paper. This paper had been cut into large 
sheets of uniform size and tacked to the board while the 
artists were at work. Afterward they had been placed one 
above another, fastened with brass brads at the top and 
hung over an easel. Some of the drawings were in colored 


crayon, some in charcoal, and some cut from black paper 
Some were very good, and some 


and pasted to the sheet. 





























































































exceedingly funny, but they represented much thought and 
hard work on the part of the little people, who, dressed in 
Puritan caps, collars, cuffs, and aprons, marched in, and tak- 
ing their places, recited their different parts with much ani- 
mation. 


1 A charcoal drawing of the Mayflewer. 


This is the ship in which we left England, a band of Pil- 
grims, bound for a new home. Would you think it could 
hold many? It did hold rot, including the babies. It was 
hard to leave so many dear friends behind, and the voyage 
was cold and. rough. How glad we were to see land after 
the long, dreary weeks! We are all glad we came, though, 
if we have had many troubles. 


2 Showing bench, tubs, basket, and clothes drying. 


I shall never forget the first washing day. The ship was 
anchored, and the men rowed us to the beach in our row- 
boat. They brought us water and built us a fire, and we 
washed and washed till there wasn’t a dirty thing left. We 
couldn’t iron very well but we didn’t mind that, for the clothes 
were clean, even to the babies’. Do you- know they didn’t 
have a clean dress to their backs by this time, bless their 
little hearts ! 


3 Plymouth Rock. 


This is where we landed, and I, Mary Chilton, was the 
first one to step ashore. It made a fine landing place, and 
saved us building a wharf. 


4 A small house. 


- This is one of our homes. I was one of the carpenters 
that helped to build it. Of course all of the men helped, 
and it was pretty hard work chopping down the trees and 
getting the timber ready. We built outside chimneys and 
had a large fire-place for cooking in each house. The larg- 
est one called “‘The Common House,’ was where we held 
our meetings, and we built a fort on the hill. 


5 An ear of corn and a field of growing corn. 


This is some corn the Indians gave us. They told us how 
to plant it. Squanto, who could talk a little English, said, 
** When the leaves on the oak trees are as big as a mouse’s 
ear plant the corn, and plant a dead fish in each hill, for the 
ground is hungry.” I suppose he meant it needed some 
fertilizer. We did as he said, and raised a large crop. 


6 Pictures of Indians, bows, and arrows. 


This is Squanto. Hewas one of our best friends. He 
sold us corn, and taught us many things. He brought his 
chief, Massasoit, to see us too. Indians use bows and arrows 
to shoot with, and have arrowheads made of stone. 


7 Picture of cradle, chairs, etc. 


We brought some furniture with us from England. This 
is Peregine White’s cradle. Hush! don’t make a noise. 
He is taking a nap in it now, but he is much bigger than 
when we came. He can run all about now and say, “ father, 
mother.” 


8 Groups of vegetables, wild grapes, corn, etc. 


As the autumn came on we gathered in our harvest. Our 
governor set apart one day for prayer and praise to God, 
who had sent the sun and rain to help us. 

We invited some Indians to dinner, and what do you 
think ? A hundred of them came, and they stayed three 
days! We didn’t have much of anything left in the houses 
to eat when they went away ! 


9 Showing wigwam, baskets, blankets. 


Have you ever seen an Indian wigwam? They make them 
of skin usually, stretched over poles, with a hole at the top 
for the smoke to go out, though they often build a fire 
out of doors. They know how to make fine baskets and 
beautiful blankets. They call their babies pappooses. 


10 Sword, gun. 


This is our good captain’s sword, Captain Myles Standish. 
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He has drilled us into good soldiers, taught us how to use 
our guns, and to be ever ready in case of enemies. 

We love this new land, and our children and grandchil- 
dren will love it too. In the days to come you will hear 
their voices singing : 


( Ad ten singing) 


“My country ’tis of thee 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee we sing. 
Land where our fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride. 
From every mountain side 
Let Freedom ring.” 


The work was now examined, judges appointed, and the 
premiums awarded. As these consisted entirely of things 
to eat, the favored ones shared them with their less fortu- 
nate companions, and a merry little luncheon concluded 
“The School Fair.” 





To Boston Town 


This is a song they used to know, 

Quaint little children of long ago, 

In queer little jacket and prim little gown, 
Going sedately to Boston Town. 


They came in great coaches, they walked, and they rode 
Behind on a pillion, as then was the mode. 
Jogging on steadily up-hill and down, 

. That was the way to Boston Town. 


Wonderful houses and wonderful shops, 
With gingerbread people and peppermint drops. 
Wondering blue eyes, and bright eyes of brown, 
Grew big at the sights of Boston Town. 


Gay little women and men of to-day 
Travel no longer the old-fashioned way. 
In trim little jacket and smart little gown, 
Still they go trooping to Boston Town. 


In a carriage with swift rubber tires, or a-wheel, 
By steam-cars, electrics, or automobile ; 
Whirling on merrily up-hill and down, 

This is the way to Boston Town. 


Wonderful houses, more wonderful shops, 

With picture books, horses, dolls, engines, and tops. 
Wondering blue eyes, and bright eyes of brown, 
Grow big at the sights of Boston Town. 


Then, come, little women and merrof to-day, 
Though we travel and dress in the new-fashioned way, 
We'll take up the ditty they used to know, 
The quaint little children of long ago. 
—Sarah Chamberlin Weed 





The First Apple Crop 


The first apple crop grown in the new world was in Mas- 
sachusetts, in and around Boston. In 1625 or 1626, the 
Rev. William Blackstone had an orchard on the west slope 
of Beacon Hill. Governor Endicott established nurseries in 
Salem as early as 1628, and in 1648 sold five hundred apple 
trees to William Trask for two hundred and fifty acres of 
land. Governor Winthrop was very prominent in horticul- 
tural matters as early as 1630, having land on the Mystic 
River and a garden at the foot of School Street, and also an- 
other one at Governor’s Island. The Colonial Legislature 
granted him the use of this island for a rental of two bushels 
of apples, one for the Governor and one for the Legislature. 








While scientific problems are being discussed, children 
are growing, and if teachers and parents are to have as their 
chief motive the gathering of valuable facts for science, there 
will doubtless be added to the old story many illustrations of 


* the little foundling who dicd upon the street while two phil- 


anthropic persons stood over him trying to decide which of 
several institutions was best fitted to rear this little being 
from babyhood to manhood.—Anna Eggleston 
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Gymnastics for Primary Grades 
Ill 


CHARLOTTE BLATCHLY, Director of Physical Training, Public Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


(Continued from October Number.) 


VII. Jumpine. 

Object is the physiological effect of exercise. 

1 Standing in the chairs. “Ready!” Extend left 
(right) foot—jump/” Land on the floor as lightly as 
possible. 

2 Looking toward the chairs. “Over the chairs— 
ready!’ ‘The hands are placed on the desk and back of 
the chair. “/Jump/” The feet are lifted-over the chair, 
and without touching it are placed in the aisle on the 
other side. 

3 “Jumpin place—one!” MHeelsareraised. “ Zwo/” 
Knees are bent. ‘“ Zhree—four!” This is given with spe- 
cial emphasis. The child jumps as high as he can and 
lands “as lightly as a feather” on his toes, with heels 
together, knees bent and turned out. “ Five/” The knees 
are extended. “.Six/” Heels sink. 

4 “Jump with sideways flinging of arms—one/” etc., as 
in “3,” except that on “ ¢hree—four!” the arms are flung 
sideways and brought to the sides again on landing. 

5 ‘“Hips—firm! Knee upward bending beginning 
with the left—s¢art/” This is not a jump, but produces 
the effect of lively exercise. The knees are bent alternately 
and rhythmically to the position described in “6,” type V. 
The work is in drawing the knees up, and they should be 
brought a little beyond the right angle. The teacher must 
emphasize the rhythm, which should be about as fast as in 
marching. ‘The feet should touch the floor lightly. ‘‘ Class 
—hait!"’ Class count “one—two!” and stop. 

March and run, Have a good leader for the march—a 
child who keeps good rhythm. On command, “ Class 
forward—march/” the children march by successive files 
till all are marching around the room. It is useless to try 
to have them keep step until they can keep good rhythm, 
When this is accomplished, have all s¢av¢ with the left foot. 
In emphasizing the rhythm for the class by counting, clap- 
ping the hands, or whatever device, do not emphasize one 
foot only, as “ left—left—left,” etc., as this produces “ limp- 
ing on one foot,” but give the feet equal emphasis. Use 
these devices as little as possible, and teach the children to 
listen for the rhythm and “ make their feet talk together.” 
Use a good lively rhythm, one that is natural to the child. 
Watch the carriage of the heads and chests in marching and 
see that they are kept up. The toes should point straight 
forward. Second grade children can be taught to extend 
the ankle with each step, making the toe touch the floor 
before the heel with a little “pat” that emphasizes the 
rhythm very nicely. “Class—Aa/¢/” Children count 
“one—two!” Heels are together on “ two.” 

“ Heels—vaise/ On the toes, class forward—march/” 
This will strengthen the ankles. “Class—fa/¢/” Class 
count “one—two—three!” The heels are together on 
“two.” They sink on “ three.” 

“ Heels—vaise/ Quick time, forward—march/’’ Class 
run on the toes. The rhythm is much faster in this, and 
somewhat harder to get, but second grade children will get 
it quite readily, .if the teacher is careful to choose a natural 
rhythm for them. She must have it well fixed in her own 
mind. Teach the children to run lightly, bend the knees 
and lift the heels in running. It will be necessary for them 
to take very short steps. ‘Class—/a/é/” Class count 
“ one—two—three—four !"’ slowing down till the heels are 
together on the last count. 

VIII. BreaTHinc EXERCISES. 

1 “With deep breathing, arms sideways—ratse/” 
Breathe in. “ Arms—sink/” Breathe out. 

2 “Arm circumduction with deep breathing—one/” 
Arms are raised forward, upward, keeping them parallel and 
perfectly straight to the tips of the fingers, at the same time 
breathing in. “ Zwo—Three!”” These two counts are 
given in the same time as “one.” On “ two,” the arms 
sink sideways to shoulder level, palms up; on “ three” the 
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hands turn and sink noiselessly to the side. Breathe out 


on “ two” and “ three.” 

The game should follow the lesson, and if it involves 
running, should be followed by a breathing exercise. 

It is requested that all the cautions be carefully observed, 
as the work falls far short of its aim, otherwise. 


Plays and Games 
C. B. 


Drop the Handkerchief may be played, the children 
standing in a circle around the rgom. 

Derby Jig An equal number of children are seated in 
each row of seats. A line is drawn across the front of the 
room for a goal. Those in the front seats go to the back 
of the room, standing opposite their aisles. At the com- 
mand “ Stoop!” they clasp their hands under their knees, 
and at “Go!” hop down the aisle to the goal and back to 
their seats. They must keep their hands clasped and jump, 
keeping the feet together: The one making no mistake 
and sitting first wins for his row. Those in the second 
seats then take their turn. 

Similar to this is Meighbor, Neighbor. This may be 
played in a room having some space at front or sides. The 
children stand in a row and one of them stoops as in 
“ Derby Jig’ and hops toanother. This conversation takes 
place: “ Neighbor, neighbor, how art thee?”’ “ Very well, 
as you can see.” “And howis the neighbor next to thee?” 
I don’t know, but I’ll go see.” Whereupon, he stoops 
and hops to another and repeats the question. The first 
“hopper” goes to another and so on, till none are left 
standing. 

Many varieties of races may be played in the school- 
room. Children are seated, an equal number in each row 
of seats. The simplest, perhaps, is 

Tag the Wall Relay Race For the smallest children it 
can hardly be played with the “relay.” At a signal those 
in the front seats run down their respective aisles, touch the 
wall at the front (or back, if there are obstacles, as a plat- 
form, table, etc.) and return to their seats. The one in his 
seat first makes a “score” for his row. The signal is given 
for the children in the next row, etc. The row having the 
highest score, after all have run, wins. 

For children of the second grade, the “ relay” is success- 
ful, as follows: After the signal is given for the children in 
the front seats, those behind them run as soon as the child 
in front is seated. The row in which all have run and are 
seated first wins. 

Another form of Relay Race is as follows: The children 
stand .in two rows of equal number on opposite sides of the 
room. ‘The child at the end of each row has an eraser. 
At a signal he touches the wall near where he stands with 
the eraser, runs down the aisle, touches the opposite wall, 
runs back and gives the eraser to the next player in line, 
who does the same. The line in which all have run first, 
wins. Each player after having delivered the eraser takes 
his seat, or passes back of the line to the other end. If 
there is an uneven number of players, the first player in the 
shorter line may run twice. 

The Farmer and the Crow For a small number of 
pupils this is a good game. A “ farmer” plants a few seeds 
(large seeds like horse-chestnuts, or any small objects) a 
foot or more apart. The “crow” hops on one foot be- 
tween the seeds to the end of the row, turns and hops back, 
picking up the seeds as he goes. If he touches the raised 
foot to the ground, he must.stand in the corner with arms 
raised sideways as a “ scare-crow ”’ till the next “crow”’ has 
picked up the seeds. A new “farmer” and “crow” are 
chosen each time the seeds are picked up. 

These are a few of the games that are in daily use in our 
primary grades. For the most part, they are arranged in 
the order of their difficulty (except where they are grouped). 
They do not add to the difficulties of discipline, for the 
children soon learn that ‘“‘thus far and no farther” they 
may go. If there is danger of slipping down on polished 


floors, it has been found best to have the children wear 
“ moccasins’ which are made of heavy cloth shaped like 
the foot of a stocking. These are drawn on over the shoes. 
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Squirrel Stories 


ANNIE LOUISE PRESTON, ‘Providence, R. I. 


HEN I wasa little girl I lived ina dear old house. 
W It had a long sloping roof painted red. There 

were a great many trees about it. I used to 

love to listen to the birds, and to watch the 
squirrels, One year the squirrels got through a hole under 
the roof of the veranda, and made their way into the 
house. Scratch! scratch! scratch! went the sharp little 
claws inside of the walls. What do you think the squirrels 
were doing? 
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“A dear old house” 


Such fun it was to watch the little fellows. 
scratch ! scratch! went the flying feet within. First a tiny 
brown head would pop out of the hole. Then a pair of 
shining eyes looked keenly around. Oh, how still I had to 
keep for fear of frightening him. Then in a flash, up the 
roof he would go, with a rush anda jump. Oh! such a big 
jump! I held my breath, but the squirrel was off and out 
of sight in the trees. But only for afew minutes. I kept 
very still and sh— ! there he was back again. , 

His cheeks were puffed out and his mouth full of — 
What do you think? Nuts? No, indeed. Acorns? Not 
a bit of it; but old, dead leaves and bark from the trees. 
What was he going to do with them? Why, can't you 
guess? Making a nest, and getting ready for winter. How 
funny he would look— pausing for a minute on the top of 
the roof, then k-jump, k-jump, k-jump, k-jump, down the 
roof, until the hole was reached, and he was gone. 

Sometimes I would stand on a chair and put a peanut on 
the edge of the roof, just in front of the hole, and then wait. 
Soon one of the squirrels would come to the hole which was 
their door, seize the nut, and vanish inside. 

Did you know that squirrels like music? I think they 
do. I used to whistle to them, softly, a sort of trill on one 
note, keeping very still under the tree where I stood. 
Sometimes the squirrels would begin to chatter as if answer- 
ing me. But nearly always they would listen, moving their 
little heads from side to side, and coming ever nearer and 
nearer. 

How busy the squirrels were! How hard they worked all 
summer! When fall came there were three baby squirrels 
to take care of. Nuts and acorns must be gathered and 
stored away for the winter. 

Did you ever see baby squirrels play? Well, I did, and 
I will tell you about it. One day, when I was lying in a 
hammock, I heard a great noise in the trees above me: 
cht-t-t-t— cht— cht— cht-+-t-t. 1 knew that sound meant 
squirrels, so I kept very still and waited. Cht-2— cht-2 — 
cht-z/ Down the trunk of the tree came, racing and 
chasing, three of the dearest baby squirrels. Round and 
round, round and round, hurrying, scurrying, chattering and 
scolding—their bushy tails spread out like feathers in the 
wind. Down they came, getting so near me that I could 
almost have touched them. They were playing tag, as you 
children do. One little squirret was trying to catch another. 
When he had caught it he would take its head in his paws, 
and shake it — shake it Aard, just as a puppy dog shakes a 
rag. Then letting go, off he would scamper; then the 


Scratch ! 
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others went chasing, up and down and round and round 
until they were caught, in turn, and their pretty heads were 
shaken, too. ‘They had such fun, and so did I, and that is 
why I have told this story and made the pictures, so you 
could enjoy it, too. 

I once heard a story of a tame squirrel. He was a very 
clever little fellow, and did many cunning things. His 


master was a very kind man, 
and did not put the squirrel 
in a cage. He let him run 
around the house whenever he 
wanted to. When the man went 
for a walk the squirrel would 
crawl into his coat pocket and 
go with him. Peeping forth 
from his hiding place, tie would 
watch the people and carriages 
go by. When the man reached 
the country roads, out the squir- 
rel would dart, run across the 
grass, and up the trees. He 
would find a nut, crack and eat 
it, just as wild squirrels do. At 
the first sound of anyone com- 
ing, back would come the squir- 
rel to his good friend and climb 
into his pocket and there he 
would remain until safe at home 
again. The squirrel slept in 
the pocket of his master’s coat. 
Every night he would carry 
some tow, or leaves, to make a 
bed with, and go to sleep in the 
pocket of the coat, which his 
master hung behind the door. 5 

One night something hap- ‘ 
pened! Everyone in the house 
had gone to bed. The little 
squirrel was fast asleep in his 
strange bedroom. The house was very, very still. A bur- 
glar entered and looked around to find money or watches to 
steal. He put his hand into the pocket where the squirrel 
was sleeping. 

The squirrel knew at once the hand was not his kind 
master’s. Snap! went the sharp teeth in the robber’s 
hand, and he cried out in pain. This awoke the squirrel’s 
master and all the people in the house. They caught the 
burglar before he had time to run away. Don’t you think 
he was a bright little squirrel ? 


** Down the trunk of the tree they 
came” 





The Best Memorial 


He built a house; time laid it in the dust; 

He wrote a book ; its title now forgot; 

He ruled a city; but his name is not 

On any tablet graven, or where rust 

Can gather from disuse, or marble bust. 

He took a child from out a wretched cot, 

Who on the State dishonor might have brought, 
And reared him to the Christian’s hope and trast. 
The boy, to manhood grown, became a light 
To many souls, and preached for human need 
The wondrous love of the Omnipotent; 

The work has multiplied like stars at night 
When darkness deepens; every noble deed 
Lasts longer than a granite monument. 


— Sarah K. Bolton 
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Sights and Insights III 


MABEL L. Brown, Boston 


“« This is the pleasant harvest time, 
When cellar bins are closely stowed, 
And garrets bend beneath their load, 
And the old swallow-haunted barns, 
Brown-gabled, long, and full of seams, 
Through which the moted sunlight streams, 
Are filled with summer’s ripened stores, 
Its odorous grass and barley sheaves, 
From the low scaffolds to the eaves.” 


this month, and “expose the secrets of the prison 

house.”’ It is just an ordinary place, in which, like the 

rest of us, I am often doomed to “ make bricks with- 
out straw.” ‘The observation lessons I give therein, are 
practicable for any school-room, anywhere. No expensive 
apparatus is needed. 

All this elementary science work may be interestingly in- 
troduced by telling the children the beautiful legends and 
myths which grew up about natural phenomena ages ago. 
As preparation for these lessons a knowledge of myths is 
very valuable. Gayley’s “Classic Myths” is a good book 
from which to draw, also Guerber’s “‘ Myths and Legends.” 
The stories are also well arranged for children in Cook’s 
“ Nature Myths.” 

The Sun It is a clear bright morning, and the sun is 
pouring in at the side windows. It lies in one long, yellow 
beam across the floor. “Children,” I say, “we have a 
visitor this morning. He is always with us, but he does not 
always come so brightly dressed. Sometimes he is wrapped 
in a thick veil so that you cannot see him plainly. But this 
morning he looks his best. He has come to us so softly you 
could not hear him, but you can see how bright and warm 
he is as he rests on Ethel’s desk. Whois he? Sunbeam? 
Yes, and where did he come from? The Sun? Do you 
know how far he has ridden through the air to visit us this 
fine day? 

He has come miles and miles, more than your big brothers 
and sisters could possibly count. I know how I can make 
you understand a little how far away the sun is. If you were 
there, and could see me down here, and called to me, it 
would take more than two weeks for the sound of your voice 
to reach me. And if you came to me in the very.fastest 
train you would have to travel a month before you could 
get here ! 

Now, is that sunbeam going to visit Ethel all day, do you 
know?” 

“ Oh, no, Miss B,”’ from Alice, “ it didn’t come there first. 
It was on the empty desk behind Ethel, and then she got it, 
and it will go over Wyman’s desk. We shan't see it at all 
this afternoon. It moves. I know, ’cause I watch it ’most 
every day.” 

“How many have noticed that the sunbeams move? 
How many of you little folks wake up early mornings? And 
does the sun shine in your windows?” 

“T do,” said John,” and last winter the sun never came 
in at all till I was up, and when summer came it beat me 
and got into the room before I woke up.” 

From the children’s experience the fact was established 
that the sun “ got up ” earlier in summer and “ went to bed” 
later than in winter. Also that it moved constantly. 

“You will like to watch the sun day by day in the school- 
room, and see who has sunny desks. Ethel and Wyman 
will lose their morning visitor before long, and some of the 
rest of you will welcome him. By and by you will find that 
he has changed the window he comes in by, and has chosen 
another from which to say ‘ Good-morning.’”’ 

So the children mark on the floor in some way, chalk or 
a charcoal mark, perhaps, the position of the sun at the 
same hour and day of each week. Thus they are led to see 
that the rays slant so in the fall and winter, that they come 
farther into the room, then they seem to stand still fora few 
days, after which their visitor does not make them such long 
calls. They are interested in watching the same thing at 
home. 

“Now what makes the sunbeams move?” I say, and 


| AM going to take my readers into my own school-room 
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find I have no infant Galileos. They are all certain the sun 
moves, for they see it move. (I remember my own deep dis- 
gust at my introduction to geography, at having such a per- 
fectly patent fact replaced by a puzzling explanation which 
didn’t satisfy me at all !) 

Eddie, who revels in imaginative drawing, undertook to 
show me a picture of “how the sun goes.” He drew a 
straight line for the earth and a curved line from end to end. 
He said the sun “ began down low, and went over to the 
other side.” This satisfied the children’s conception very 
well ! 

“T know it seems so, children, but it isn’t really what the 
sun does. I am going to show you the way it really does.”’ 
So I improvised a small orrery. A large orange impaled on 
my scrap paper holder represented the sun, and a small ball 
of worsted the earth, 

The axis of the earth I represented by a knitting needle, 
thrust through the centre of the ball. 

“Come, John, and hold the needle.’”’ Then I slowly 
turned the ball, which I had wound half of one color and 
half of another, so that the revolving would show more 
plainly. 

“« See, we will play the orange is the sun, and the ball of 
worsted is the earth. Watch the earth turn over and the 
sun shine on it. Now can the sun shine on all the little 
girls and boys who live on the earth, at the same time?” 

The children saw that the side away from the sun would 
get no light. 

‘*Now when the sun shines on us we call it what? 
Day. And what are the children doing over the other side 
while we are playing and working? Sleeping, because it is 
night. And this wonderful earth we live on keeps slowly 
turning over all the time, bringing sleepy time to tired eyes, 
and long bright days for us to have a good time in. How 
long does it take for a whole day and night?” 

No one knew, so we took the clock dial and counted up 
the hours twice round, making the twenty-four, learning on 
the way twelve o'clock noon and twelve o'clock midnight. 

This was all I taught about the motions of the earth, 
simply telling them that the earth moved round the sun in- 
stead of the sun’s moving, and that when they were grown 
up like their big brothers and sisters they would understand. 
When we say the sun rises and the sun sets we really mean 
that the earth is moving so that the sun shines on different 
parts at different times. , 

I only undertook this st of lessons with one year’s class, 
which was composed largely, owing to different circum- 
stances, of children old for their grade, backward in the 
“three R’s,” and restless under the necessary “ baby work,” 
which their minds were really too old for. They hailed 
these lessons with delight and quick comprehension. When 
I told them they were really beginning geography, like the 
grammar children, they felt encouraged and as if they were 
not so far behind after all. 

Where does the sun rise? Where does it set? What 
day of the week is named for the sun? What use is the 
sun? What does it do for us—for the animals, and plants? 
What would happen to us if we did not have the sun ?—and 
yet how we rest when it goes away. These are all suggest- 
ive questions, drawing on the children’s experience. The 
thankfulness we should feel for the splendid gifts of the sun- 
light can be very strongly dwelt upon. 

“The sun gives each of us a little friend to run when we 
do, and stand still when we stand still. He mocks every- 
thing we do, and yet we do not call him impolite, or get 
angry at him. When the clouds cover the sun, the little 
friend goes away. Let us say the ‘ Shadow’ piece.” 

The children recited Robert Louis Stevenson’s “I Have 
a Little Shadow.”’ It is interesting to them to tell them how 
people used to tell time by means of a sun-dial and its 
shadow, before clocks were invented, and to show them 
pictures. 

“There is something else the sun does that your big 
brothers and sisters like very much to help him do. I shall 
have to tell you, for you wouldn’t be apt to guess. He 
takes pictures. Don’t you know when mamma wants to 


surprise papa with a picture of you on your birthday, she al- 
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ways waits till a clear sunny day before she takes you 
to the photographer? When your sister goes out with 
her Brownie camera, she always looks to see where the 
sun is. 

I am going to show you a little how quickly he takes a 
picture. Frank may run outdoors and bring me a perfect, 
small maple leaf.’’ 

I placed this on blue print paper, in my printing frame, 
and in a few minutes it was ready to soak out. The chil- 
dren were delighted with it, and wanted to do some them- 
selves. I was besieged with requests for several days to 
‘help the sun make a leaf picture.” Once I let the chil- 
dren, under my supervision, “ take turns,” and print enough 
different leaves to make a border for one side of the room. 
It was very pretty and an object of great pride. They did 
it from time to time between bells, not in school time, and it 
was considered to be a reward for “ duty done.” Whenever 
children get a chance to do anything themselves, or try any 
little experiment, they remember so much better, and enjoy 
so much more. 

Then, if possible, I get a burning glass, and set fire to bits 
of paper by means of it. By this experiment, it is easily 
shown how very warm the rays of the sun are. The chil- 
dren tell of the very hot stones they feel of in the sun, and 
how they cool off in the shade. 

The prettiest experiment to be given with the sun’s rays, 
is that of passing them through prisms to break into rainbow 
lights and colors. I always “ get round” to doing this, if I 
am obliged to omit the others for lack of time. There is 
such an “ Oh!” of delight from my small beauty lovers, as 
the pretty colors flicker on the wall. I like to keep one 
prism hung always in a window where it will catch the sun. 
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We talk about the ‘Seven little sisters who live in the 
rainbow,” and learn to distinguish them. Most of my children 
have seen rainbows, and I have a little color lesson with 
colored crayons. ‘They draw the rainbow on the blackboard 
with colored chalk, and on their papers. The babies make 
it with colored worsteds. The older children learn the 
color names in order. 

These sun lessons stretch over a long period of the first 
part of the year. There are so many little experiments like 
these to show the little folks which they can really under- 
stand and help in, that they are much interested. 

Some years, lest the deadly monotony of routine over- 
come me, I drop my regular weather record for the first few 
months and substitute a sun chart. 

(isn’t it a mistake to always have morning talks and obser- 
vation work along the same lines each year? We must with 
our three “ R’s.” Then why not have a complete change 
every year or so, in the work about which we can have more 
freedom. We must always guard against monotony for our 
own sakes.) 
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About my sun chart. I use one outlined, I think, in 
Primary Epucation. Light yellow for sunny days; dark 
orange for fair weather ; light gray for cloudy days ; dark gray 
for rain, and white for snow. It makes a pretty combina- 
tion of color. 

Nature Study Now we will get our material for Novem- 
ber work with an easy mind. No long tramps will be neces- 
sary. Come down to the nearest market, or if you be so 
fortunate as to have one, into your own vegetable garden, 
Enough specimens, and different subjects can be found to 
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more than fill our nature periods for the month. The joy 
and plenty of the harvest can be brought in a measure into 
every city school-room — into every country “‘ Knowledge 
Box.” With Thanksgiving Day for the month’s great holi- 
day, and the stories of squirrels with their stores for the 
winter, etc., the work naturally turns toward the winter 
fruits and vegetables. 

Shall we spend the time with fruits? We have grapes, 
pears, apples, etc. Or if we give lessons on the fleshy 
roots and vegetables, we can use potatoes, beets, onions, 
tomatoes. ‘This month’s color work is of great value. 
There is such an opportunity for painting or drawing 
large masses of color. They are wonderfully successful 
with it. 

In these second grade papers I have represented, the 
children mixed their own washes. They combined a Van- 
dyke brown and carmine for the beets, and the brown with 


i 


a very little black for potatoes. Wherever they could get the 
effect without previously outlining in pencil they did so. 
Where the color was too bright, or shading needed, they 
learned to use torn pieces of blotting paper which took up 
the water and gave a paler effect. 
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About the modus operandi of their painting. I manage 
so it takes very little time, and makes almost no confusion, 
to pass and collect material. Each child supplies a butter 
dish or small saucer for a mixing dish. I keep these in a 
fruit basket when not in use. The water, the children pour, 
one for each row, from a bottle. At the end of the lesson, 
the dishes are emptied into a pail passed around the class, 
collected in the basket, and thoroughly cleaned by two girls 
at the sink. The brushes soak in a quart jar, and are then 
wiped and put away in a box. I keep all the paints and 
pass out the colors needed. 

Nuts and seeds belong properly to this time of the year. 
However, I like to have something to bridge over the time 
of year from the evergreen study to germination when 
Nature has apparently stopped her work for a while. I save 
the nuts for midwinter study, and make collections of 
seeds. 

The apple is a good typical fruit to begin with in study- 
ing the fleshy fruits. The pear can be used in comparison 
with it. We speak first of its covering, its appearance and 
protective use. That is, after the appearance of the apple 
as a whole, shape, color, size, etc. The skin protects the 
pulp of the fruit for us to enjoy, but is specially intended, 
with its hard, shiny surface, to protect the seeds. The 
color changes as the apple ripens from green to brilliant 
reds, attracting the children and small animals. And so the 
fruit is carried away, eaten, and the seeds dropped in differ- 
ent places. So unconsciously the work of distribution is 
carried on. Here we speak of other fruits, plum, peach, 
cherry, and oranges and lemons, all protected in the same 
way, eaten for their sweet pulp or refreshing juice, and the 
seeds thrown away to sprout in the ground and make new 
trees. 

While on this subject I sometimes give a little talk on 
fruit seeds in general, showing the difference between the 
small quite soft apple and pear seeds, because their outer 
covering protects so well, and the “ stone fruits,” cherry, 
peach, etc., where the inner layer of fruit pulp has hardened 
into a protective stone. 

We paint the apple as a whole, our artistic attainments 
not being enough to represent cross sections very well. 
Note the number of: seed cells, shape, and quantity of 
seeds, the close adherence of the skin. Color, consistency, 
taste, and use of the pulp. A little talk on the storing of 
apples, description of the different. kinds, and of orchards 
is interesting. 

There is such a pretty description of apples in J. G. 
Holland’s, “ Bitter Sweet.” Andersen’s story of the ‘‘ Con- 
ceited Apple Branch ” is a good one to tell or read. 

For fleshy roots, the beet is a good example. We talk 
about the nourishment that is stored up for the ‘next 
season’s growth by the plant thickening into this fleshy ball. 
This also makes good food for us. The beet is cut in cross 
section, the manner of growth noted. The rich color of the 
juice and the stain is shown. 

Other fleshy roots, carrots, turnips, the tuber potato, are 
interesting and also the bulbs, onion, hyacinth, tulip, where 
preparation for the winter is made by the leaves closing 
tightly over the plant formed inside. They do not always 
wait till spring, but can be deceived into sprouting before 
the right time. Speak of vegetables sprouting in the 
cellar. 

Everything tends in the winter vegetables toward protec- 
tion against cold, and making abundant food supply. We 
go on in our talk with the same thought applied to the ani- 
mals in their preparation for winter, the domestic animals in 
their thickening coats of hair and fur. Nothing is forgotten ; 
everything gets ready in its own best way. 


To live for common ends is to be common. 
The highest faith makes still the highest man ; 
¥or we grow like the things our sonls believe, 
And rise or sink as we aim high or low. 

No mirror shows such likeness of the face 

As faith we live by of the heart and mind. 
We are in very truth that which we love. 
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The First Thanksgiving 


‘‘And now,” said the Governor, gazing 
Abroad on the piled-up store 
Of the sheaves that dotted the clearings 
And covered the meadows o’er, 
‘““°Tis meet that we render praises 
Because of this yield of grain, 
’Tis meet that the Lord of the harvest 
Be thanked for his sun and rain. 


‘*And therefore, I, William Bradford, 
(By the Grace of God, to-day, 
And the franchise of his people) 
Governor of Plymouth, say, 
Through virtue of vested power, 
Ye shall gather with one accord, 
And hold in the month of November 
Thanksgiving unto the Lord. 


At length came the day appointed ; 
The snow had begun to fall, 
But the clang from the meeting-house belfry 
Rang merrily over all, 
And summoned the folk of Plymouth, 
Who hastened with one accord 
To listen to Elder Brewster, 
As he fervently thanked the Lord. 


And when Massasoit, the Sachem, 
Sat down with his hundred braves, 
And ate of the varied riches 
Of gurdens and woods and waves, 
And looked on the granaried harvest, 
With a blow on his brawny chest, 
He muttered, ‘‘The good Great Spirit 
Loves his white children best.” 
—From Colonial Ballads 





The Pine Trees 


CLARA J. DENTON 


1 Two big pine trees standing close together, 
Growing, growing, in all kinds of weather. 


* Now comes the woodman and chops, chops, chops ; 
3 Next see the big logs — all gone their green tops. 


Off to the mill next the big logs must go, 
4 Rolled on the sled, hauled away o’er the snow. 


5 Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz, the sharp saws run along, 
6 Then the big logs are boards, white, smooth, and strong. 


7 A little white school-house next do they stand, 
Little white school-house blessing the land. 


8 Little white school-house with children inside, 
9 Ten little children, the dear teacher’s pride. 


Ten little children, now tell, if you please, 
!0 How much do they owe to these two pine trees. 


Motions 


1 Hands closed, thumbs held up close together. 
2 Unclose hands and tap thumbs quickly with tips of fingers. 
3 Hold fingers up and lay thumbs across palms, hands held close to 
body. 
= Hold hands horizontally, palms up, thumbs as in 3, push hands out 
as far as possible. 
5 Imitate sound of saw, turn hands over, move slowly back to body, 
keep thumbs concealed. 
6 Hold hands in same position. 
7 Hands together, with tips of fingers touching in form of house. 
8 Interlace fingers inside and turn hands over quickly. 
9 Move fingers. 
10 Same as I. 


The human race is divided into two classes—those who go 
ahead and do something, and those who sit still and inquire, 
«« Why wasn’t it done the other way?” 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes 


‘« After all the best Thanksgiving is Thanksgiving.” 
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Graded Spelling Cards* 


Rose HurR.LEY 


These cards are intended to be used in first 
grades and in second grades. where spelling books 
are not used by the children. The words have 
been carefully selected and graded. They have not 
been copied from any reader, but are words which 
are common to all the primers and first readers 
in our schools. 

There are five cards in a set, sixty words on a 
card, three hundred words being a maximum num- 
ber of words which average first grade pupils could 
learn to spell in one year. 

Five words in a line represent one lesson. First, 
teach the words from the blackboard, requiring the 
children to write the word letter by letter with you. 
This written exercise may be followed by a concert 
exercise in naming the letters, thus aiding those 
children who learn through the medium of hearing. 
The words on the blackboard should then be cov- 
ered and an individual drill in spelling should fol- 
low. By this time the majority of the children have 
learned the lesson. 

Now distribute the cards to the class. Have 
them cut off the lesson which they have learned, on 
the dotted line, then they will cut on lines between 
the words and return to envelopes. The remaining 
part of cards may be collected by the teacher and 
kept until the next lesson is learned and ready to be 
cut, or it may be left in the envelope and the child 
allowed to study it under the direction of the 
teacher. 

By carrying out the above directions regarding 
the teaching of spelling, the child becomes familiar 
with the written and printed forms of the word. 

When four days’ lessons have been learned, cut 
and placed in the envelopes, the fifth day may be 
devoted to study and drill of those twenty 
words. 

Thus one card represents three weeks’ work. 
Most teachers, however, will find that a month will 
not be too long a period to spend on each card. 
As the subject of spelling is not generally taught 
in first grades until after children have been in 
school three or four months, one can see that this 
card device gives teachers and pupils something 
definite for the remainder of the year. This device 
has been carefully tested in the school-room during 
several years and will appeal to teachers for these 
reasons : 

I. 
lowest grades. 

2. 
home study. 


3- 


The cards will interest parents in child’s progress, 
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FIRST WEEK 
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SECOND WEEK 
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may say day lay play 
mat will with her you 

baby like have apple eat 
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The cards furnish an excellent substitute for books in 


The cards give backward pupils an opportunity for 
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Reduced. Original card 9 x 5 





A Song for Hot Temper 


In one school there is a boy who very often has an out- 



























for as each child is to have his own set of cards, no harm 
can be done by allowing him to take it home occasion- 
ally. 

4. The cards furnish profitable seat work, as the words 
when cut up may be arranged as the individual teacher may 
suggest, alphabetically, in sentences, according to relation, 
etc. 

5- The cards are excellent for tests and reference. If 
a child misspells one of the words either in the spelling les- 
son or at other times he is to take out his envelope, look 
over his words and when he finds the right one study and 
learn it. 

6. The practice in cutting the cards with scissors is a 
simple yet valuable hesson in manual training. 


[These cards are carefully prepared by an experienced primary teacher, 
who has made a specialty of spelling in the primary grades, They 
have successfully stood the test of classroom practice. _ They can be 
procured by addressing the author, 147 Oak Stréet, Gardner, Mass. 
Ten cents per set. Five cards constitute the graded set. Do not 
remi in stamps.—THE Ep1ror.] 


Copyrighted, 1904, by Rose Hurley. 


break of temper that it used to take the teacher from ten to 
fifteen minutes to subdue.’ She discovered that by singing 
one song, taking perhaps two minutes, he was all over his 
ugly fit, and now they come less and less often. The prin- 


‘cipal of one of the largest and best schools told me the 


effort of disciplining in her school was lessened 50 per 
cent since music was introduced. The reason that it has 
this effect in the management of a school is that it brings 
the whole being of the child into a harmonious relation 
with his surroundings. ‘The very fact that the whole school 
has to unite in a rhythmical movement tends to cultivate 
self-control. — Emma A. Thomas. 





In a Philadelphia school a teacher was telling the little children 
all she knew about a clock. ‘‘ Now, this,” she said, ‘‘is the 
pendulum—this thing that swings back and forth. Did any of 
you ever hear the word pendulum before? ” 

‘*A child put up her hand. ‘‘‘Yes, teacher,” she said. 
lum Franklin. I’ve heard it often.” 


**Pendu- 
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Hide. one hand, now I see? Hide the two hands, 
now I see? While speaking of two, I say quietly 
that two things make a pair, as a pair of shoes. 
Can anyone else tell a pair of anything? It’s sur- 
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cry 
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not 


must 


— 


Pee ee eee 


prising how quickly they'll respond: a pair of 
. skates, a pair of gloves, a pair of chickens, a pair of 
hit curtains, etc. 

Children are keen imitators, and by the time I 
c= ==" “ have completed, each one is eager to use the blocks 

with his or her story. Close your eyes. Make be- 
Catch lieve tlie blocks are before you. I'll take one—now 
-- ——.. youhave? I'll take three—now youhave? Open 
your eyes, the blocks are gone! Here is one, how 
many until you have all? Here is another, now 
you want? 

We go through the same process with four ob- 
jects as with three. Giving stories, taking away, 
Warm making purchases, closing eyes and making believe 
_. the blocks are before us, making into 1's 2’s 3's 4's, 





FIFTH WEEE 


going on to five by careful and easy steps. Five 
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objects are prettily illustrated by the hand, naming. 
thumb, first finger, middle finger, ring finger and 
little finger. Ring finger has a charm for them, 
_. and as soon as they recognize it as such, a ring is 
worn, 


saw 


this After five it is wise to break the group of objects, 
for beyond five is too large a group for a child 
—-—--«. to take in at one glance, often grown people 
are in error. Drill is constantly going on with 
the previous numbers. In developing a new num- 
ber we must never neglect those previously pre- 
sented, for which instruction, test and drill and 
watchwords. 
With seven the days of the week are taught, 
and much language is the result. Sunday, the 
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day of rest. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
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put 
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Thursday and Friday, school days. Saturday, the 
play day. 
Father and mother work one day more than we. 
Where is father employed? And you wish to 
be? Make trips, always resting on Sunday. Allow . 
neat _ three days to a trip to the city, how many trips can 
you make in a week? Two days to each trip? 
-——=-=-=-= One day to each trip? 

Eight, nine and ten are treated in the same man- 
five ner. Very, very slowly ; in fact, the combinations 
of any number should be dwelt on for a whole 
week before beginning a new, and then the old 
constantly kept in view with the new. After the 
objects to ten, then the corresponding figures and 


use 
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ten 





Reduced. Original card 9 x 5 


Primary Number Devices 


A PHILLIPSBURG TEACHER 


the terms “+” and; “—” take away or less; 
“>” times, and “—” in. The terms plus, minus, mul- 
tiplied by and divided by are not thought-getting to the 
little Primary child and should not be used. 





On the opening day of school, we seat the children with- 


out any knowledge of their previous home training or indi- 
vidual brightness ; so for the first few weeks there is a con- 
stant changing of places, and divisions formed according to 
Some children on entering school at the age of five 
years recognize three objects, some four ; but very, very few 
Yes, most of them can count, aimlessly, one, 
two, three, four, five, but that isn’t knowing the group as a 
I have arranged on a table five counters, a ball, 


ability. 
recognize five. 


whole. 


several postal cards and postage stamps for a beginning. 


Show to the class and ask the name and use of these ob- 
jects; then comes the cost: card, one cent; stamp, two 
We'll play store and I’ll be a cus- 
This is my money (showing blocks). 
chase- from a child one of the objects, exchanging money 
Let the child buy from you. 
It’s. interesting. The blocks are pieces of money and the 
minds and hands in active play. 
we must pay for two things. 


cents ; ball, three cents. 


tomer. 


for the same. 


A ball and a card, how much? Two stamps, how much? 
I see you have used your eyes and hands well; tell me 
about them, 





Then reverse. 


“JT have two eyes.” 


If we buy two things, then 
I’ll buy two cards, how much? 


“JT have two hands,” 


Then pur- 


Your Ship Will Come 


When worried with troubles, with dangers you cope, 
And the skies are all lowering and gray, 
Don’t stay in the low grounds of sorrow and mope, 
But flee to the hills of rejoicing, and hope 
For the dawn of a kindlier day. 


Oh, do not despond, neither faint in the race 
Heaven portions to all of mankind! . 

Then labor and plan-for the best in your case, 

Reduce your expenses, with bright, smiling face, 
Be light hearted and tranquil in mind. 


If harassed by debt, do not loiter round so! 
Keep plodding along with a smile. 

The tide of success will o’ertake you, and lo! 

The gales of good fortune will merrily blow, 
And your ship will come after a while, 


Your ship will come sailing from over the sea, 
Lightly borne over rocks of despair ; 
The beacon of cheerfulness brings it to thee, 
’Tis wafted o’er waves with contentment and glee, 
Richly laden with treasures most rare. 
—E. P. Dickerman 





A Class Story 


(Extr=ct from private letter) 


At the suggestion of several teachers I am going to send you one of 
my class stories for examination. I have looked through several 
educational papers, and have seen nothing in this line. It seems to me 
that the publication of the story, just as it came from the children, with 
the:method of securing it, would be interesting as well as instructive. 

The “ Class Story ” is a little device of my own, and we think it is a 
fine introduction to language work in the primary grades. 

The subject matter for this story was thoroughly taught in November, 
with blackboard illustrations; which grow as the story proceeds. In the 
photo the little drawing at the right of the door is to represent a 
small portion of England and Holland. 

The little Pilgrims are running to the shore to hail the A/ayflower that 
is to take them to the new country discovered by Columbus. 

Before the Pilgrim story is taught, the children have had the story of 
of Indian life and Hiawatha, and also the story of Columbus, so they 
are again going over familiar ground. This makes the story of the Pil- 
grims more interesting, as it is a continuation of what they have already 
had. 

When the picture at the left is first shown, one curtain is drawn so 
that nothing but the Mayflower and ocean are seen. I leave the cur- 
tain in the same position long enough to have the children realize that 
the Pilgrims had many weary days and nights upon the ocean. 

When the curtain is drawn far enough to show the rockbound coast, 
the look of pleasure is very gratifying. One little boy said, “ Yes, sir, 
they are here, see the men hauling down the sails!” Then I teach Mrs. 
Hemans’ “Landing of the Pilgrims.” At this time we do not commit 
the poem, but learn the story and language of poem. When the poem 
is finished I draw the curtain and have the children guess what the Pil- 
grims are doing. In the meantime I rub out some of the trees — being 
sure to leave a number of stumps — and put in the log cabins, being 
sure to have smoke curling from each little chimney, as that tells a story 
of comfort. 

The children locate the families in the different homes, They gener- 
ally place the minister in the centre so he can visit everyone. Captain 
Standish is near the forest so. he can protect the little band. 

If one has never tried it, they will be surprised at how real even these 
crude drawings make a story to little children. The drawings have a 
touch of color which makes them very attractive to little folks. 

It requires at least three weeks to teach a story in this way. When 
taught there must be no thought of reproduction on the part of the 
child. 

The following Class Story was taught in November and written 
in February. Every sentence and every word in the sentence is given by 
the children in the third grade, and nearly every child in the class 
represented. 


Morristown, N. F. EMMA GRAY 


The Pilgrims 


Many years ago England had a very cruel king. This 
king wanted the people to worship God as he did. Some of 
the people refused to do this. Then they were punished 
very severely. They were whipped, some imprisoned and 
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Schoolroom blackboard 










others put to death. 
caves, cellars and attics, and worshipped God as they 


They then held secret meetings in 


thought best. They loved England, but they did not like 
the way the king treated them, so they decided to go to 
Holland. 

_ Holland was very different from dear old England. 
one of the queerest little countries in the world. It has 
strong dykes to keep out the ocean. Many of its streets 
are Canals, and they go from place to placein boats. Some- 
times they build gardens on rafts. In winter everybody 
skates, from little children to old men and women. 

How strange it must have seemed to the Pilgrims to live in 
Holland. They were very kindly treated by the people of 
Holland, and were allowed to worship God as they wished. 

In time they discovered that their children were talking 
Dutch, and this worried them very much for they were very 
fond of the English language. 

Just at this time they heard that Columbus had discovered 
a new country. The Pilgrim, fathers said, “‘ Let us go over 
to that new land where we can worship God as we please, 
speak our own language, and make our own laws.”’ It took 
the Pilgrims a long time to save money enough to get ships. 
When the children heard this talk between the fathers and 
mothers, they were delighted because they thought they 
were going to have a lovely sea voyage. 

They were soon all packed up and ready to sail. When 
one day the fathers came home and said the ships were at 
the shore, the children put on their things and ran as fast as 
they could waving their hats and handkerchiefs, shouting, 
* Hurrah, for the Mayflower.” In a few days they had 
said good-bye to their friends, and were on board the J/ay- 
flower and Speedwell, They had gone but a short distance 
when the Speedwell sprang a leak. So they were obliged to 
turn and go back. Then they all got on board the .Way- 
flower, making in all one hundred and two people. They 
were very much crowded, because the Mayflower was a very 
small vessel. They were so crowded that they were very 
uncomfortable. Many a time they wished they were back 
in Holland. 

The ocean tossed their frail little vessel all about, and as 
day after day passed by, the children became more weary 
and homesick. After awhile two little babies were born. 
This cheered the children very much. They all wanted to 
hold the babies on their laps. Everybody on the Mayflowe 


It is 


wanted to be relation to these dear little babies. 
After a long weary journey the Pilgrims reached land. 
When they saw land the children jumped for joy. 
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They reached here in 1620. They landed in a severe 
storm. The rain froze as it came down. The ground and 
trees were covered with ice and snow. The wind howled 
and moaned among the rocks and trees. The waves dashed 
high upon the great rocks, and everything seemed so dreary 
to these poor tired Pilgrims. In all that dreadful storm they 
were brave enough to kneel down and thank God for their 
safe journey. ‘They even sang hymns of praise. 

They immediately threw up a rough shed, and all went in 
together and lived until the men had time to build their log 
cabins. The men took their axes and were soon at work 
cutting down trees to build their little homes. It was not 
long before the smoke was curling from each little chimney. 
After so much suffering they were very glad to go into their 
little log cabins. When the fathers came home from their 
work, they never forgot to stop in and see the babies. These 
babies cheered the hearts of the Pilgrims and sometimes 
made them forget their sorrows. 

The first winter was a sad one. Food became scarce and 
they suffered from cold and hunger. Many became sick, and 
before spring one-half of their little band died, and were 
buried under the trees near theirhomes. This almost broke 
their hearts and made them homesick to see dear old Eng- 
iand once mute. 

At last the spring came with all its beauty. The wild 
flowers brought their sweet perfumes, the birds sang their 
sweetest songs, the sky looked warm and pleasant, and the 
little brooks ran down the mountain sides, rippling over the 
pebbles, making soft music. All this cheered the brave Pil- 
grims very much. How much they wished their dear friends 
might have lived to see this beautiful spring. 

They went to work and planted their crops. While they 
were very busy working one day, they were very much sur- 
prised by the sudden appearance of an Indian. He was 
an Indian chief and his name was Massasoit. At first they 
were frightened, but he said, “Welcome Englishmen.” 
Then the Pilgrims thought he was a friend to them. They 
made an agreement to be kind to one another. 

Massasoit said the Indians would never harm the Pilgrims 
while he lived. This promise was kept until his death. 

The crops grew so well that the Pilgrims were very much 
surprised. In the fall they had a great harvest. This made 
them so happy that they said, “ Let us appoint a day to 
assemble and have a Thanksgiving feast. They decided to 
invite the Indians. How busy they all were in making 
preparations for this great feast. The children also had 
their part in getting ready for it. 

Massasoit came with a hundred Indians. 
brought with them deer for this grand feast. It lasted three 
days. Then the Indians went home very happy, but they 
said the ‘‘ Great Spirit,” liked the white man best. This was 
our first Thanksgiving, and we have. kept it each year ever 
since. 


The Indians 


(In reply to my request that the author should tell us how the letter was 
secured from the children, Miss Gray writes as follows:—THE EDITOR) 


Method of Teaching Class Story 


The “Class Story” is a device for language work in 
the primary grades. It trains the judgment, gives a choice 
of words, it teaches to beginners the logical development 
of a story in an interesting manner, and it is positive in its 
results. The preparation for the “Class Story’’ should 
begin early inthe year. As an introduction to Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s birthdays —teach in September a story of 
Indian life, including, “‘ The Song of Hiawatha’s Childhood.” 
In October teach the story of Columbus. In November 
teach the story of the Pilgrims, and in December a Christ- 
mas story. 

The stories should be taught in the most interesting man- 
ner possible, and let the children enjoy them as stories, 
instead of lessons. During the teaching of these stories, 
there should be no thought of reproduction on the part of 
the child. The teaching of each story will require at least 
three weeks, giving a few moments to it each day. No 
difference how interesting, a story of a day will leave no im- 
press worth mentioning. The children must live in a story 
and become thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the times, 
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so that they look forward to each day’s lesson, and then a 
good reproduction may be expected. The teacher must not 
expect to get out of the lesson more than she puts in it. 

During the four months these stories are being taught, a 
daily drill should be given in writing, spelling and dictation, 
which will aid véry much in the language work that comes 
later in the year. 

The writing of “Class Story.” should begin in January. 
While the children have a knowledge of the stories they 
have been taught, they have very little idea of a iogical 
reproduction. The stories should be taught in order, but 
the writing can be left to the discretion of the teacher. 

The following story of the Pilgrims was taught in Novem- 
ber, and the class story was written in March, and this was 
the first time they had been called upon to tell anything 
about the story they had been taught in November. 

The blackboard should be in readiness, when teacher, 
with crayon in hand, surprises children by saying, “ Sup- 
pose we write a story of the Pilgrims.” She will ask who 
can give a good sentence for the beginning of the story. 
Perhaps some child will say, ‘*The Pilgrims landed in 
1620.” Here the teacher must know what is best to say. 
She must in hér own way “ad the children to see why that 
is not a good sentence for the beginning. They must be 
made to understand that there are at least three parts to a 
story, the beginning, the middle part, and the end. This 


will help them better to classify their knowledge. Let a 
number of children try on the same sentence. Let them 
judge as to which is the best sentence given. Take sen- 


tence chosen by the majority, and if teacher feels it can be 
improved by adding word or words, changing word or 
words, or omitting word or words, she may write it upon the 
blackboard for inspection, but not in the space reserved 
for the lesson, as the accepted sentences must be put there in 
the teacher’s most beautiful writing as it is to be copied by 
the children in a note book which is treated as a treasure 
by teacher, pupils, and parents. 

When sentence is placed upon the board, the teacher may 
say, “ Who can give a word that will be better than this 
one?” You will be surprised at the variety of words that 
will be given you. Again let the majority decide which is 
the best word to use. Again the teacher may say, “ Who 
can add a word to make our sentence stronger, or make it 
mean more? ‘This will call forth another shower of words. 
Sometimes the whole construction of the sentence is 
changed. When the sentence is satisfactory place it upon 
the board in the space prepared for it, and write upon a 
piece of paper the names of pupils who contributed any- 
thing towards the accepted sentence. While the teacher is 
writing sentence upon the board the children must be 
thinking what they are going to say next. Each sentence 
is treated in the same way. Everything must be decided 
by the children. As the work continues you will see a great 
improvement in the construction of the sentences. It will 
not be long before you hear favorable and unfavorable criti- 
cism from the children. At the beginning of.this work they 
are inclined to relate every detail. Then of course they 
must be made to understand that in writing long stories 
they must only tell the most important things. The work 
requires constant vigilance on the part of the teacher, but it 
will not be long before you will hear them say, “Isn't that 
a beautiful sentence, or isn’t that a strong sentence, or that 
sentence is too wordy, or that is a detail, or that sentence 
doesn’t fit in here, or wouldn’t this word be better than that?” 
Be sure that the children have freedomof speech. Encour- 
age each child to say something. 

From twenty minutes to a half hour can be used each 
day in this work until tht story is completed. 

Some days you may not get over six or eight sentences. 
Other days you may get ten or fifteen. 

Morning is the best time for composition, and the after- 
noon for copying what was written in the morning. In the 


following story kindly notice the description of the storm 
and also the description of spring. The children were told 
to make the hardest storm they ever saw or heard tell of. 
They tried over and over, making it a little harder each time. 
Don't expect things to soon. 


Let the children work and 
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think hard. They like it. They were also told that they 
must make that first spring just as beautiful as they made 
the storm severe. They understand that contrast and 
entered into it with a spirit. 

At least four ‘‘Class Stories” should be written before 
any original stories are required, then the children will have 
some idea of the logical development of any kind of a 
story. ; ° 








What Children Want to Know 
ELIZABETH W. SAUNDERS, Chicago 

READ in one of the magazines recently the result of 
| an experiment conducted by a teacher for the purpose 

of trying to learn just what her children were most in- 

terested in finding out. The pupils were about fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, and the questions they asked seemed 
to me remarkable as showing deep thought and a desire to 
know of things one would not readily credit them with 
‘having. 

My pupils are of an avere: age of ten, in the third 
grade, and while I had no idea v. ‘+tting results as interest- 
ing or as extraordinary, still I decided to put them to the 
test. So when our language time came I said, “ Sometimes, 
children, you ask questions and your mothers say, ‘ Oh, don’t 
bother me!’ or, ‘ You won’t understand that till you are 
older ; you’ll have to wait.’ (Emphatic nods on all sides.) 
And once in a while you ask something that no one can 
answer, not your teacher or parents or the smartest man 
who ever lived. But let us suppose that a very wise man 
should come into the room now.- Someone who could 
answer anything we wanted to know. What would you ask 
him? Write six questions on your papers that you would 
like answered. (Dubious looks on a number of the faces.) 
Miss S. can think of a hundred questions she would ask. 
Can’t you think of six” They instantly decided they could 
and the following questions were the result. 


Why must we go to school? 
Why is it that what everybody wants they can’t get? 
Why must we learn our arithmetic? 
Why must we learn to sing? 
Why do the birds come back? 
Why is it dark? 

Why do we sleep at night? 

Why do we dream at night? 

What did Washington do? 

Who is the best man in the world? 

Where did God come from? 

Why do animals bite us? 

Why do apple blossoms get red, white, and pink? 
Why do we name people? 

Who makes up the names of them? 

Why didn’t we have teeth when we were babies? 
Why is the world round? 

How do plants grow? 

Where does teacher live? 

Where is the poor-house? 

How far does the C. M. & St. P. railroad go? 

I would like to know what war is for. 

How can people make animals tame ? 

Some people die of hunger, don’t they? 

I would like to know how many people got killed in the 

world. ° 
I would say, “ How are you? How much do you earn in 
a week? Where do you live?” 

Are you poor? 

Have you children? 

How did we come here? 

Why is the flag marked red, white, and blue? 

I'd like to know what clothes are for. 

I'd like to know why we have to die. 

I'd like to know why we are made. 

What is winter for? 

What is your name, sir? 

What is a brownie like? 

What is coal made for? 
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Are the angels singing? 

Have we a new president? 

Is the earth moving? 

Are the buds bursting? 

Why do leaves stay on sometimes all winter? 

I would ask the man how he is getting along. 
room is polite. If the boys are better than the girls. 

How did water get in the lake? 

How did we start to have kings? 

How did they start to have words to wite? 

How did war start with the Indians? 

How did they name the months? 

Why do we have birds? 

Why does a horse run away? 

Was this school built before I was born? 

Why do apples get red? 

Why does coal burn? 

Why do we like Lincoln? 

Why do we have to come to school and learn lessons? 

Why have we got a president? 

Why have we got all that machinery down stairs? 

Why do we have holidays? 

Why are the days in winter smaller than in summer? 

Why have we finger-nails ? 

Why is the sun not out to-day? 

Why did the birds come back? 

Why must we learn our spelling ? 


If our 


After reading these papers, one teacher came before her 
pupils in a very humble frame of mind and with much 
respect for them. 


Another interesting phase of the experiment was the 
manner in which different “ grown-ups” received the 
papers. Some were impressed by the philosophy and 
others by the humor of the questions. Some made no 
comment at all (by some of these the writer had the feeling 
of being dubbed “ queer”) and one person said, “They ask 
a lot of foolish things, don’t they ?’’— But that is another 
story. 


[How many teachers suppose the children really cared to know the 


answers to these questions? Did they not ask them simply because 


they were asked to make such a list, and so asked the first thing that 
occurred to.them? And is not the result very much such as the child 
study questioners obtain when they set children to talking about things 
they are too immature to grasp? Are the questions which Miss Saunders 
has given us any true indication of what the children really wished to 
know? Here is a fruitful topic for RouND TABLE discussion in PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. — THE EDITOR. | 





Dream Fine Things 


The school] that does not stimulate imagination and culti- 
vate it is a failure. The child must be taught, above all, to 
dream fine things. A prosaic teacher, who prunes all teach- 
ing down to the multiplication table, spoils the best part of 
the pupil. “Hiawatha” is a capital text-book, and so is 
‘“‘ Evangeliae.” They interpret the common life in terms of 
the larger and better existence. They ennoble the simplest 
life and the simplest phases of common life. This is the 
true work of education. It is always a blunder to advocate 
the narrowing of education to matters of fact. Science it- 
self should be etherealized. True science is not mere classi- 
fication ; but it is the interpretation of the stones and leaves 
and birds in the highest terms of thought. There is no 
danger that comes from the elimination of the classic lan- 
guages so great as the separation of the minds of our boys 
and girls from the dreams and visions of the earlier folk. 
The greatest good of Homer is that he lets us walk with the 
gods.— Christian Register. 





Conundrums 


If you fell into the water what fish would you like to see com- 
ing toward you? Succor (sucker). 

Tf it came, what other fish would be likely to bring it? A dory. 

What king always goes on foot? Stocking. 

What boys live under water? Sea-urchins. 

How do pillows differ from a pair of scales? The one that is 
down is always the lightest, 

































—Supt. Edwin S. Harris, formerly of 
Poughkeepsie, has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Willets in the superintendency of 
Troy, N. ¥. 


—It is unpleasant to learn, through the 
Census Bureau, that, despite the labor 
unions and other beneficial agencies, child 
labor in the United States is on the increase. 
It is highest in agriculture and mining, and 
more in the South and West than in the 
East, Alabama standing at the top, with 27.2 
per cent, and Massachusetts being lowest, 
and therefore emphatically best, with only 
a half of one per cent. 


READING FOR OHILDREN 


There are some interesting facts on chil- 
dren’s reading in an article by Prof. John 
MacDonald in a recent number of the 
Educational Review. In speaking of his 
school and school-masters in Scotland, Mr. 
MacDonald says: 

‘Connected with my first school was a 
small library, and it was there I one day, 
rummaging: in the shelves, discovered 
Shakespeare. I opened a book and beheld 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ To my 
childish mind —probably I was eight—here 
was @ book that differed from other books, 
and the impression remains with-me unto 
this day as that of a beautiful picture. 
Probably it was in my tenth year that there 
drifted into my hand, and, singularly, from 
another boy of about the same age, ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ I read all through its twelve 
books, until the hopeless pair 

‘With wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way.’ 

‘At the close of the reading my emotions 
were much the same as I imagine those of 
one ignorant of music would be after listen- 
ing to the sublime strains of a cathedral 
organ. Of blank verse, classical allusions, 
feet, and measures I knew as little as an 
untutored savage, but this I did and do 
know, that from ‘ Paradise Lost’ there 
floated into my soul melodies and har- 
monies which put new beauties and joys 
into my life. 

‘The memory of my first night with 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ remains undimmed by 
the lapse of years. It was a small, back- 
less volume, the print nonpareil, and the 
light that of a peat fire. From beginning 
to end I was in the third heaven of ecstasy. 
Thank goodness there was no philosophy 
of concentration to disturb me, as by the 
peat light I joyously roved around with 
Crusoe and his man Friday. I just read 
and read, taking no thought for the mor- 
row nor the day after.” 

Who will say that such reading as this 
will not be worth more to any boy or girl 
than all the reading lessons in the scrappy, 
made-up readers? Why should not it be a 
chief aim of every school for boys and girls 
to put such books into their hands and en- 
courage them in their reading? 

—Atlanta Educational Journal 
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BROWN’S PICTURES 


Reproduction of Famous Paintings by Old and Modern 
Masters, Portraits of Famous People and Homes, Histori- 
cal Pictures, etc. For Picture Study, Language, -Litera- 
ture, History, Geography, and School-room Decoration, 
2200 Subjects in Black and White or Sepia. Size, 54 x8. 


One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00 


Also 750 Subjects in Miniature, at two for one cent. 
Large Size Pictures, Wall Pictures, etc. Our new 48 
page catalogue with 1000 small illustrations and two 
sample pictures sent for 2-cent stamp. 


Our New Catalogue of School Supplies, Souvenirs, Reward 
Cards, Christmas Cards, Stencils, Booklets and Aids sent free on appli- 


one. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 
Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 

Business pens in all styles. 





Samples sent 


Orders can come through local dealer. 





THE EsTeErBROoK STEEL PEN Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN~ STREET, NEW YORK. 


COMFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear are 
JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 


aa This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pnewumati> Cushion 
of the heel—a suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that will not 
slip on wet or polished surfaces. 













The 
Most 

















COVEVVSVVVSVTSSVSSE FEBSVSUFASVAAVGO 


Choice New Thanksgiving Entertainments. 
20th Century Thanksgiving Exercises. Original Dialogs. Up-to-date, captivating. 15c. 
Newsboys’ Thanksgiving. A jolly new play. Easy, enthusiastic, sensible, but fanny. 15c. 
Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises. Many pleasing features. Choice, gratifying. 15c. 
November's Crown. spectacular Dialogue. Easy, brilliant, pleasing. 165c. 

Two Invitations. Thanksgiving Operatta. Music brightand catchy. Fullof fun. 16e. 

How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and All Other Holidays. A great success. 25c. 

Don’t Be So Rough, Jim; I Can’t Play To-Night. Very pathetic character song. 25c. 

The Quarrel. Splendid duet for little tots. A great success, 25¢ 

Ye Merry Tunes. New song-book. Contains excellent selections for special days. 15c. 
Send for our Complete Catalogue of Entertainments, 


> urns oe eewee 


New Blackboard Stencils for Thanksgiving 


NOTHING APFORDS MORE PLEASURE THAN THESE STENCILS. 
NO SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 











mpkin Border, 19¢, Minuet (girl and turkey), 10¢, Fantasy (boy riding turkey), 10e. 
ruit Border, l0c, «Ours isthe Biggest.’ 10e, Sambo's Meditation pew 1c. | 
Corn, be, Boupreing from Market, 0c. Uncle Sam, Columbia and Turkey, 100. 
Pumpkin, Be. Jolly Waiters Border, 10c, Pioneer's Cause for Thanksgiving, 10c, 
Horn of Plenty, be. Home for Thanksgiving, 10¢. Motto—“ 0 five © thanks unto 
Sheaf of Wheat, Be, Thanksgiving Turkey, 10¢. the Lord,”’ ete, 10e, 
The Relief Ship, 10¢, Border of Turkeys, 10¢, Pilgrim Calendar for November, 10e. 
November Calendar, 0c. Landing of Pilgrims, 10e, 


Se. Stencils, 18x24in. 10c. Stencils, 24x36 in. Any selection amounting to 600, will be sent for 50c. 


SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE—FREE. 
MARCH BROTHERS, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 
y RUAVVese 


The Swedish System of Gymnastics 


By HARTVIG NISSEN 
Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston 


A System that gives Universal Satisfaction, and it is Scientific 
Cloth =e - - wise 75 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PU BLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





Boston 
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Games of the Philtppine Children 


ELIEVING that our children would like to see 
B some letters written by the pupils of the Philippine 
schools, I wrote to the superintendent at Manila 
asking for them. The request was kindly granted. 
The correspondence, and school letters, which took the 
form of games, are given below. It willgive a touch of near- 
ness and sympathy to our children to know that they play 
games very much like ours, and no doubt with the same fun 
and glee, in our far away “ possessions,” over which floats 
the stars and strips.- Let the children copy some of the 
foreign words with their equivalent English, for seat work. 
It will do them almost as much good as placing sticks. And 
wouldn’t it be a good idea to bring ina globe to the pri- 
“mary rooms and locate America and your own school-room, 
and the Philippine Islands, before you read the games to 
the children. Tell them how long it would take to go there 
and all you can about the looks and lives of the Philippine 
people. (See illustration on Book page this month.) Any 
country or people over which our flag floats should be of 
interest to our schools. Make it all as real as you can. 
— THE EpIToR 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
or ‘EDUCATION. 
Maniza, P. I. 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG, 
Sharon, Mass. 

Dear Madam: Your letter to Mr. Hagar with refer- 
ence to school children’s letters has come to me by recent 
mail. Mr. Hagar is now in St. Louis. 

We are in the midst of our long vacation and the teachers 
are very much scattered. Miss Hoyles, of Malabon, is the 
only one of my personal acquaintance who seemed to me able 
to help you at this time. I enclose the material which she 
has sent. Please let me know if we can be of further service. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun G. COULTER 


Mr. Coulter : These are for Mrs. Kellogg. They are all 


composed and written by my pupils, here. I would-like 
the papers containing these, when printed. 
Malabon, Rizal, P. J. E. ‘A. HoyLes 
























































Playing Games in the Philippines 


Isa, Dalawa, Tatlo 
(A cradle play) 


(This is sung to the baby by the nurse or parents while they 
carry the baby in their arms and dance about. It is sung to the 
time of ’* Hot Time.”) 

Isa, dalana, tatlo, 
Magandang araw po! 
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Apat, lima, anim. 
Magandang, hapon po! 
Pitd, ualé, siam, 
Magandang, gabi po! 
Cumust4, cumusta po cayo? 
Mabuti po ana ng Dios. 


This means in English: 


One, two, three, 
Good morning to you! 
Four, five, six, 
Good afternoon to you! 
Seven, eight, nine, 
Good evening to you! 
How are you? How do you do? 
Very well, thanks to God. 
ALEJANDRA ROBLES, Age 17 


Taquip-Silim or Blindman’s Buff 


The Tagalog word ‘ taquip-silim ” means twilight. 
same as the American game, blindman’s buff. 

First a girl must get a handkerchief. Then the girls come to- 
gether and one decides who will be the ‘‘ catcher” by ‘‘ counting 
out.” She counts: 


It is the 


Pluma—Pen 
Madera—W ood 
Quinque—Lamp 
Maseta—Garden 
Laon—Old 
Pano—Handkerchief 
Tuba—Tuba tree 
Fuera—Away 


The girl who has the last word will be the catcher. Then she 
must cover her eyes with the handkerchief. When she has coy- 
ered her eyes the other girls will ask, ‘‘ Whereis the sky?” She 
will reply, ‘‘ It is above.” Then the girls will ask again, ‘‘ Where 
is the ground?” She will reply, ‘‘It is down.” Then the girls 
will clap their hands and they will run; the catcher will try to 
find them. 

The one that she catches will be the new catcher. Then they 
will clap their hands again as at first. If a girl should be caught 
three times, her hands will be struck five or ten times while the 
girls count: 


Isa, dalana, tatlo, 
Apat, lima, anim, 
Pito, ualo, siam, sampo. 


That is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
JOSEFA P. JIONGCO, Age 20 


Nuno-Nunuan or The Dwarfs 


The boys alway play this game. They do not choose what boy 
will be the dwarf. Any boy who likes to be dwarf may be. In 
the game, the boys suppose, for fun, that dwarfs, or nuno, live 
down in the earth. 

Once in a while the dwarfs come out andenchant people. The 
boy who will be the ‘‘ dwarf” will put a white cloth all over his 
head and make his playmates afraid of being ‘‘ enchanted.” 

All his playmates will run now and say one to the other, 
** Nuno is coming and he will catch us.” Now thedwarf will run 
until he catches one boy to take his place. They do this in the 
same way until the dwarf is ready to go back into the earth. 

ALEJANDRA ROBLES, Age 17 


Putactihan or Wasp-stinging 


In this game either boys or girls can play. First, they come 
together and they decide who will be the guesser by counting 
out: 


Insad, cawad, catlo, 
= Capat, calima, caanim, 
Capito, caualo, casiam, paraco. 


The one who gets the last word will be the guesser. 

The guesser must bend over her head and some one will hold 
down the guesser’s head. The players will touch the guesser’s 
head quickly with the tip of the finger and the guesser will guess 
who first touches her head. If she can guess the right one that 
one will be the new guesser. And if she does not guess right she 
goes on guessing who the ‘‘ wasp ” is. 
JOseFA P. JIONGO, Age 20 


Lawin Larwinan or The Hawk 


In this game many girls can play. One girlis a hawk. An- 
other is a mother-hen with several chickens. The hawk is sell- 
ing water mixed with sugar. The mother-hen buys of the hawk. 
ae ** You may leave your jar here, and by and by, you may 
get it.” 

But the mother-hen steals the jar. 

Then the hawk goes away. By and by she returns to the 
mother-hen’s house. The hawk says, ‘‘ Give me my jar.” Then 
the mother-hen says to the hawk, ‘‘ You will find your jar in the 
tree.” Then the hawk goes to the treeand says,” ** Tree, tree, 
give me my jar.” But the jar is not in the tree. 
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If you do “not own & com- 
plete ret of Shakespeare, or { 
you own one that is not thor- 
oughly up-to-date and satisfac- 
tory, we will send you on re 
quest ten beautiful pictures of 
Shak: "as heroines. These 
pictures are printed in colors 

on heavy plate paper, and bear 
no printing, They are most appropriate for framing o1 
decorative purposes. The regular price of the collection at 
art stores is $3.00. We make this offer to enable us to send 
you information about our new edition of 
the best ever published at a moderate price. 


Shakespeare, 

In writing, 
enclose 10c. (silver or stamps) to pay p stage and wrap- 
ping; refunded if you are not satisfied. Acdress Dept. 8. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, $0 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Agta 
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Verses From Fairyland 


The Dixon Co. have just issued a small booklet 
printed in color showing representations of work dove 


“DIXON'S SOLID CRAYONS 


A little verse is attached to each picture, which tells 
in a very interesting beg How the Colors were brought 
to Earth by the Fairies for the Children of Mortals to 
use. It is told in a way that will interest not only the 
tittle ones but their elders as well. Every teacher 
should have a copy to read to her class. 

They will be sent free if you will mention this 
publication and teli us where you teach. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Sie YSPECTACLES scr. 
AGENTS WANTED. COULTER CQ.,, Chicago 





TE ACHERS Send for Catalogue of 
Reward, Gift, erit, 

Chromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfect, 
Credit, Good, Drawing,Sewing, Reading, 
Busy-Work, Report, umber, Alphabe " 
Com ition, Motto, History, Language, 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dial €8, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 
Making Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, 
ks, Entertainment, Be lies, 
Certificates, piplomate Ete. A dress, 
A. J. FOUCH CoO., WARREN, PA. 


PRIMAR 


32 by and cover,54x7inches. Illustrated. 
Special price to readers of Primary Epuca- 
TION. By mail, the 5 volumes, only 20 cents. 


Volume 1. The Sun, Phaeton, The Snow.—Our Flag 
The Boy Washington, The Man Wilms: Han of 





School 
Leaflets 


Arc.—Winds.—Spring.— Willow Dande- 
lion, Little Brown Seed.—Little Dandelion, What the 
Flowers Wished, The Violet, Anemone.—The Frog, 
Snail, Crayfish. ptember Aster, Goldenrod.—Milk- 
weed, Thistle, Ants, Uctober.—The flower, New 
Land, Fruit, Thanke ving Squirrel.—‘The Madomna, 
The Stars and the Child, The Christmas cog e 

Volume 2. The Snowflake Fairies, The Snow, A 
Trip to Cloudland, The Star.—Abraham Lincoln.— 
The Little Hiawatha.—Hiawatha’s Canoe, The Cary 
Tree.—More About the © The Young Soldier. 
Take Care, The Drum mer-Boy’s Burial, Red an 
White Roses.—Story of Little Caterpillar, Caterpillar 
and Robin Redbreast, pom Little Caterpillar. Little 
Batterfly.—The Ants and the Grasshopper, The Pea 
Blossom.—The Three Bears. The Pea Blossom con- 
cluded.—The Lion and the Mouse, Why Chipmunks 
Have Stripes.—The Christmas Bells. 

Volume 21-2. Little Red Riding-Hood and picture. 
—Little Cedric, adapted from In Stor land (illus- 
trated).—King A®olus and the of Winds.—The 
Easter Hare.—A Little Morning-Glory Seed.—Clytie 
(illustrated): The First Dandelion. 

Volume3. The Seedlings, Thistle Song, Goldenrod, 
The Apple Tree, The Milkweed.—Going Away, Little 
Jack Frost, The Grapes, The Anxious Leaf.—W hat 
the —— Said, The Flowers’ Sleep, The Pumpkin, 
How Patty Gave Thanks.—W hat the vhristmas ree 
Said, The Stars, The Birds’ Christmas.—The New 
Year, The Snowflakes, In Eskimo-Land.—Old Abe, 
The Snow Man. — March, Spring and Her are A 
Wind ay Og Easter por Ney hs oe Vio- 
let, Thirticth of May Bees, The Dande- 
lion’s Birthday. 

Volume4. Quadrupeds, Called Fourpaws. It isa 
gem. It was edited Nellie Walton Ford, author 
of “ Nature’s Byways.” It treats, the Cat, Squirrel, 
the Fox, Lamb, Bear, Deer, Rabbit, Cow, Horse, Dog. 


WILLIAS1G. SMITH & COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN 
OHIOCAGO 

The Chicago Board of Education, at its 
initial meeting of the new term, adopted a 
list ef books for supplementary reading 
calculated to develop a love for poetry and 
for good literature in general. 

The books on the list are for the use of 
the pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades. On the list are twenty-eight 
books, of which twenty are in verse. 
Superintendent Cooley explained that in 
his opinion good prose is as valuable for 
culture and the development of literary 
taste as poetry, and that the predominance 
of poetical works was largely due to the 
fact that he considered American poetry to 
be generally of a higher class than Ameri- 
can prose. 

He declared that the large range of the 
poetry was due to the fact that some 
teachers like Browning best, while other 
teachers have other favorites. The list 
was so devised as to give the followers of 
Browning and the followers of Shake- 
speare, Longfellow, Lowell, and others, 
an equal chance. Hecharacterized the dis- 
carded list as ‘too narrow to meet the 
needs.” 

List of Works Prescribed 

On the list are the following works: 

‘¢ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and other 
poems. Browning. 


Sella,” ‘“Thanatopsis,” and other poems. 
Bryant. 
‘‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and other 


poems. Burns. 
‘Birds and Bees.” Burroughs. 
‘tA Christmas Carol in Prose.” Dickens. 
‘“*The Cricket on the Hearth.” Dickens. 


Poems from the writings of Emerson. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Gray’s Elegy. Gray. 

-“John Gilpin.” Cowper. 

‘*Tales of the White Hills.” Hawthorne. 

“Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill 
Battle,” and other poems. Holmes. 

Essays from the ‘‘Sketch Book.” Irving. 

The Gettysburg Speech and other papers. 
Lincoln. 

‘*The Children’s Hour,” and other poems. 
Longfellow. 

‘*Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

‘‘Evangeline.” 


Longfellow. 
Longfellow. 


“The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
Longfellow. 

“Vision of Sir Launfal,” and other 
pieces. Lowell. 

‘‘Biglow Papers.” Lowell. 

“The Lady of the Lake.” Scott. : 

‘“‘The Tempest.” Shakespeare. 

“‘As You Like It.” Shakespeare. 

“Julius Cesar.” Shakespeare.” 


‘*Enoch Arden,” and other poems. Tenny- 
son. 

Rules of Conduct, Diary of Adventures, 
.Letters, and Farewell Addresses. Wask- 
ington, 

The first Bunker Hill oration—Adams 
and Jefferson.: Webster. 

‘*Snowbound,” ‘*Among the Hills,” 
‘*Songs of Labor,” and other poems. 
Whittier. 

‘*Mabel Martin,” ‘Cobbler Keezar,” 
“‘Mand Muller,” and other poems. Whittier. 


Principals will not be allowed to ask pu- 
pils to expend more than sixty cents a year 
for the books, which range in price from 
three to fifteen cents each. The pupils 
may read as many as they can buy for sixty 
cents. 














FOOD 


THE 
GREAT 
>BEAUTIFIER 


Dr. Charles Flesh Food is the t 
beautifier ever put on the market. It is the 
only preparation known to medical science 
that will create good, firm, healthy flesh, and 
clear the complexion of every blemish, such 
as pimples, blackheads, &c., without internal 
medicine. 

FOR REMOVING WRINKLES it is without 
an equal. 

POR DEVELOPING THE BUST or restoring 
a wasted breast lost through nursing or sick- 
ness, making thin cheeks plump and filling 
the hollows of a scrawny neck, there is no 
other preparation in the world that has any 
comparison. 

SPECIAL OFPER.—The regular peice of 
Dr. Charles Flesh Food is $1.00 a box, but to in- 
troduce it into thousands of new homes we 
have decided to send two (2) boxes to all who 
answer this advertisement and send us $1.00. 
All packages are sent in plain wrapper, post- 
age prepaid. 

FREE-~ sample box which contains 

enough of Dr. Charles’ Flesh 
Food for anyone to ascertain its great merits 
will be sent to any address absolutely free, if 
10c, is sent to pay for cost of mailing. Our 
book, “Art of Massage,” which contains all the 
correct movements for massaging the face, 
neck and arms, and full directions for develop- 
ing the bust, will also be sent with this sample. 


Dr. Charles Co. 2 tt" street. 


NEW YORK. 

On Sale at all Leading Department 
Stores and Druggists. es 
The most popular system in America to-day, taught 
in more business and high schools than any two other 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 


ply the demand for teachers. 
Write for our interesting booklet, - 






























**About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COrFIPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 











ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 











Send for cata- 





Simplex Printer. No wash- 

of work, Agents wanted. 
New Plays. Dialogues, Speakers, 
If you are too stout write to Mrs. 
A. L. Stockham, 19 F Park Row, 
New York, N.Y.. for her new book 
tell'ng.how to REDUCE YOUR 
WEIGHT 5 POUNDS A WEEK. 
Purely Vegetable and harmless. 

OPERETTAS Barclay Street, 
GRADED 


music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
LAWTON & CO., 32 Yesey St. Row York. 
PLAY Hand Books, Drills. Catal 6 free. 
T. 8. DENIBON. Pab. Dept. 57 Chieage. 
Endorsed by Physicians. Book mailed FREE in 
plain sealed letter. 
PLAYS logue to 
RECITATIONS )JOSEPH F. WAGNER 
z near Church St., 
ETC., ETC. New York 


S. D. Waterman, Supt. of Schools, Berkley, Cal. 
J. W. McC.ymonps, Supt. of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C. C. Hucuss, Supt. of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


190 Pages. Full Cloth. Price, a5 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, 


63 Pifth Avenue, New York 
Boston San Francisco 





Chicago 
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The hawk returns to the mother-hen’s house. She says to the 
hen, ‘* The jar is not there.” Then the hen says, ‘‘ You may go to 
the fence, and you will tind it.” The hawk goes to the fence and 
says, ‘‘ Dear fence, please give me my jar.” But the jar is not 
there. 

Then the hawk returns to the mother-hen’s house, and asks for 
her jar. The mother-hen says, ‘‘ Your jar is on the ladder, and 
there you will find it.” Then-the hawk goes again, but she can 
not find her jar. Then she returns to the mother-hen’s house, 
and says, ‘‘ If you will not return my jar, I will catch one of your 
chickens.” But the mother-hen does not return her jar. So the 
hawk carries off one of the chickens. 

Maria MeRcEDES Acosta, Age 117 


Bidlim -Quow 


~ 
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The baby will answer, ‘‘ The cat came here and stole all the 
things.” The big girl will say, ‘‘ Let us find the cat. Where is 
she?” Then the player will let her hand creep up the baby’s arm 
and she will say all the while, ‘‘Gato Miaw! . Gato Miaw!” until 
her hand comes to the baby’s arm-pit. The baby laughs and the 
the girl says, ‘‘Oh! we have found the cat that stole all the 
things.” The baby likes this game very much. 

ALEJANDRA ROBLES, Age 17 


Crowning Our Mother 


In playing this game we sing a song called, Making a Lei. All 
the girls in the school stand and form a ring. All take hold of 
hands. Then one girl is chosen to stand in- 
side, toward one-end, for a ‘‘ mother.” An- 
other girl gives a flower to each girl, and to 
another girl in the ring she gives a wreath 
of flowers, usually made of sampaguita or 
ylang-ylang. 


Then we all sing this song: 


With the hemp for thread and needle, 


oY 
7 1 Let us make a lei for mother, 
Jy roy ond Crradks . Stringing flowers one by one, 


3 wll tell 
called torn 


4 OU 
OnNOUM. 
words meron 


ade. She quis 
Ak uma a Avg 
vw : wrnonr the VWACOVL 


Ond 


Q Qarmer 


: Kara 
cba, 


tree oa 


Let us crown her when it’s done. 


bo 


First of all the sampaguita, 
Then ylang-ylang we'll take, 
Sweet will be the wreath of flowers 
That for mother we will make, 


3 Bells of fragrant calechuche, 
We may use another day, 
Red santan with orange flowers, 
Make a wreath look very gay. 


— 


Now our pretty wreath is finished, 
All the flowers we need are here, 

Now we crown our gentle mother 
To her children ever dear. 


The last stanza is the time for crowning 
our ‘“‘mother” The girl who has the lei, 
together with those in the ring who stand 


drimes 


. near her, will step near the mother and put 
and there ark no Loud, the lei on her head. 


JUANITA ROBLES, Age 78 


(The first of this letter is photographed to show the hanc- 
writing of the writer.—THE EpITor) 


One of the girls will say: isa, dalawa, tatlo, tupa, salamo, sal- 
aco, paco. The one that has the last word will be the catcher. 
The catcher stands in the light. The other girls stand in the 
shade. 

The catcher watches the girls that are in the shade. If the 
girls try to pass into the light to run to another shade, the 
catcher will not permit them to pass. 

The girl who is caught will be the new catcher. The old 
catcher will go into the shade, and try to run to the light to go 
to another shade. 

It is nice to play this game under the tamarind tree, or under 
the mango tree, or under the ylang-ylang tree. 

Maria Mercepes Acosta, Age 11 


Gato Miaw or Pussy Mews 
(A finger play for the baby) 


We play this game with the babies when they learn to talk. 
We teach the baby to answer our questions: they like it very 
much. We play the baby’s hand is a cupboard. We take its 
hands and, folding up each finger, one after the other, we say, 


Guarda pan, 

Guarda vianda, 
Guarda mantequilla, 
Guarda. platanos, 
Guarda morisqueta. 






This means in English: 


Keep the bread, 
Keep the meat, 

Keep the butter, 
Keep the bananas, 
Keep the boiled rice. 


We then say to the baby: ‘‘ Keep all the things that I give you 
to keep and don’t let the cat get them. I am going to sleep. 
When I awake I will get them again from you.” 

Now the girl who is playing will shut her eyes and snore loud. 
When she opens her eyes she will ask the baby, ‘‘ Where are all 
the things that I gave you to keep?” 





A group of Philippine children 





Modeling 


Modeling is of course the best means of helping the child 
to produce a real substantial image of things in the outer 
world and to admonish him to look more closely to distin- 
guish the differences between them, and bring them out in 
the plastic clay which shapes itself under his hand ; but next 
to modeling, sewing is perhaps the most valuable aid in pro- 
ducing the same effect. 

—Froebel’s Occupations 
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—Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish on 
October first a new book by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, entitled ‘‘ Monarch, the Big 
Bear of Talac,” which will contain eight 
full-page wash drawings and nearly one 
hundred of Mr. Seton’s characteristic line 
marginals to illustrate the story, which is 
the longest animal story the author has 
yet written. They will publish shortly 
‘‘+By Conduct and Courage,” a rattling 
story of the glorious days of Parker and 
Nelson, the last of the celebrated Henty 
Books ever to be published. 

‘ 


— The Macmillan Company announce 
‘*The Practice of Seclf-Culture,” by Rev. 
Hugh Black, the author of ‘‘ Friendship ” 
and ‘* Culture and Restraint.” The volume 
deals with the practical ways in which the 
self can be equipped for service. It con- 
tends that self-culture is not in itself a 
complete ideal for human life, but has its 
place as the necessary education to make a 
man’s contribution to the world worthy. 
Some of the chapters deal with culture of 
the body, the mind, the imagination, the 
heart, the conscience, and the spirit. 


—The Oxford University Press announce 
new and cheaper issues of the Oxford Edi- 
tion of the Poets, each being in one vol- 
ume, the Fireside Edition of Charles Dick- 
ens’s works in 22 crown octavo volumes 
with over 600 illustrations by Cruikshank, 
Phiz, and others; the Oxford India Paper 
Edition of Dickens’s works in 17 volumes, 
fully illustrated; a new edition of the 
‘¢Letters of Horace Walpole,” edited by 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee, in three editions, in 
16 demy octavo volumes, on hand-made 
paper, in eight double volumes, crown 
octavo, on Oxford India paper; and in 16 
crown octavo volumes on ordinary paper; 
also, a miniature edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays in one volume, and the Ellen Terry 
Miniature Shakespeare, in 40 volumes, 
bound in leather, divinity circuit. 


—A. 8S. Barnes & Co., will publish this 
fall a volume entitled ‘‘In the Days of 
Chaucer,” which will inaugurate an im- 
portant new series on lines radically differ- 
ent from those of the conventional biog- 
raphies: The aim is a picture of person- 
ality and environment. This life story of 
Chaucer sketches not only the daily life of 
the great poet, but also the England of his 
time, and the manners, customs, institu- 
tions, and happenings that helped to make 
him what he was and are reflected in his 
poems. The author, Tudor Jenks, has 
made a special study of the lives of certain 
of the greatest writers from the point of 
view of personality and human interest, 
and he is said to have succeeded in pictur- 
ing a living personality instead of the 
abstraction outlined in conventional biog- 
raphies. ‘It is understood that ‘In the 


Days of Chaucer” will be followed by a 
similar picture of Shakespeare’s life and 
times. 








DIRECTORY OF LEADING’ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are thanaged by able, experienced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieida Street, 


FISHE TEACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


Boston. 


ACENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


- Preceptress Private School, #600. | 3. Histor 
2 English, Literature, Public School, 8650. 4. Sunvelia 
SFOAH LEONARD, od D., Manager, 











fills Positions every week in 
the year some of which you 
would lke, 

Geography, Church School, @575. 

z Companion, Reading, #700. 

22 The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the c mstant presentation of their candidat s. 


EDUCATORS cs srs 


AN AGENCY 


cies and tells you about them 
asked to yi: a teacher 
is more. 
Cc. Ww. BARDEEN, Syracuse, 








is valuable in proportion to its in- 
fluence. If it merely hears of vacan- 


TH a 4h is something, but if it is 


and recommends you, that 


vy RHCOMMENDS 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW, 
An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the count-y. 
THE FisK THRHACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 04 
414 Century Bid , Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Buil. in , Denver. 
313 Rookery Bldg, : ‘pokane. 

Boston, 


™ TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE ° “2c°ssyston se. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


THE JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “*ctoc? cuccies 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NOW 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. 
good until close of season of 1904-5. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 


The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


‘THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Western Office: Los Angeles, Cal. 
Managers: C. J. ALBERT, Chicago. G. A. SORRICK, Los Angeies 


Best teachers wanted. Best Schools and Colleges our permanent patrons. Send for 19th Year Book 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORA 


Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last Sew years. 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. O. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenues, New York. 


for securing good positions are frequent during the fall, ani 
appointments easily secured. This is an excellent time to 
register for effective service. Your membership will also be 
good through 1905. Ask for blanks. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, E. C. ROCERS, Mnegr., COLUMBUS, Ohio. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
(Continued on Page 457) 








4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


Seventh St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Bldg, San Francisc:. 
525 Stimson Bik,, Los Angeles. 








Membership 











Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 14855 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 











Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 








HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 








































































































Nature Study 


(The following outline for Nature Study in the primary grades of the 
Horace Mann Elementary School—Teachers’ College, New York City— 
is taken from the 7eacherS’ College Record.—Tu# Eprror.) 


Grade I 
T= nature studies of this grade should be understood 


as aiming to give the pupils general acquaintance, 

sympathetic interest, and esthetic appreciation of 

some of the most common objects in the external 
nature with which the pupils may come in contact. 

Cultivation of Plants — Beginning in early autumn, in 
greenhouse and window-boxes from September to May, 
and in. garden in summer, cultivate plants valued for their 
beauty — nasturtium, morning-glory, poppy, portulaca, mig- 
nonette, and other annuals raised from seed. No formal 
study, but the observations should be continuous, so that 
pupils will gain a general acquaintance with these plants and 
their life history. A bed of some perennials should be 
started from seed and followed in later grades. 

Animals as Pets — At convenient times throughout the 
year make general studies (general form, kinds, habits, 
adaptations, how they care for themselves, how we should 
care for them, why we are interested in them) of some pet 
mammals (dogs, cats, squirrels, rabbits), and birds (canary 
or other available pet birds). Also direct attention to 
aquaria and vivaria with animals such as chameleons, gold- 
fish, etc., which are commonly kept because we appreciate 
the beauty of their forms, color, and movements. 

Insect Studies—The life of butterflies and moths. Start- 
ing with living caterpillars of several species in autumn, fol- 
low the changes into pupa and finally into the perfect insect 
in the spring. 

Trees—Develop general acquaintance with some common 
trees near the school. Study branches of oak, beech, 
chestnut, hickory with ripened fruits. Plant acorns, peach 
pits, and apple seeds in garden. Autumnal coloration of 
leaves. Note progress in shedding of leaves in autumn and 
the reappearance in spring. Compare with evergreens as 
to the midwinter condition. Press, mount, draw, and make 
blue prints of leaves in autumn and spring. 

Wild Flowers — Very famiiiar kinds, such as goldenrod, 
ox-eye daisy, and aster in autumn; and spring beauty, blue 
violet, buttercup, and dandelion in spring. No formal 
study planned; aim at acquaintance andinterest. Trans- 
plant dandelion, buttercup, aad violet to pots, and follow 
from development of buds to that of fruits. 

Wild Birds—In autumn, winter, and spring take occa- 
sion to direct attention to the interesting habits of the Eng- 
lish sparrow, which may be studied from the windows of the 
school-room. Robins may be observed on the Columbia 
campus. 

Elementary Hygiene—Care of mouth and external surface 
of the human body should be correlated with the studies of 
péts—our care of them and how they care for themselves. © 

Physical and Geographical Natwe Study—Use of ther- 
mometer. Use of magnetic needle in compass. The wind- 
vane. Directions of winds, movements of clouds, and rela- 
tion of clouds to rain. General conditions of temperature 
attending rain, snow, and sleet. 


Grade II 


1 Cultivated Plants —(a) Plants of utilitarian value. 
The primitive life studies in this grade lead to the point 
where the pupils will understand the importance of cultivat- 
ing the soil as a means of securing a larger and surer food- 
supply for human use directly or for useful animals. In 
greenhouse—dwarf bean, pea, radish, and others planted by 
pupils in October or November, and observed through all 
stages of their life history. Some very simple experiments 
on conditions of plant growth and functions of parts of 
plants. In garden—tettuce, beet, and other annuals started 
in greenhouse in March and transplanted to garden early in 
May. Corn, squash, carrot, turnip, parsnip, planted in 
garden in spring, studied until close of school in June, and 
completed when pupils enter third grade in autumn. 

(4) Plants for the sake of their beauty, First, study 
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those planted by the pupils in first year. Bulbs in garden 
and in pots in late October. A succession of ornamental 
plants grown in greenhouse from September to May. Others 
started in February and transplanted out-of-doors in May. 
Still others from seeds sown in open ground. 

(c) Some common weeds and their relation to cultivation 
of plants in garden and greenhouse. 

2 Common Wild Plants—(a) Some trees in fall, winter, 
and spring condition. Deciduous —horse-chestnut, sweet 
gum, chestnut, elm. Some of the familiar evergreens. In 
garden and greenhouse plant seeds of such of these trees as’ 
are obtainable. 

(4) Autumn and spring flowers. Acquaintance with 
about twenty common wild plants (chiefly herbs), indenti- 
fied by their flowers. Attention to other important charac- 
teristics of the plants. Collect and plant specimens in 
garden and pots. 

3 4Lnsects—Grasshopper, katydid, cricket—theirstructure, 
function, and life history as related directly to important 
environmental adaptations, and, indirectly, to economic 
relations, (In touching the economic side do not over- 
emphasize so as to teach universal warfare against insects, 
for under ordinary conditions, the harm to vegetation by 
insects is insignificant.) 

4 Useful Domestic Animals—Horse, cow, sheep, goat, 
dog. Form and habits as related to care of themselves and 
their use to man. Care of them by man. (The dog was 
considered only-as a pet in the first grade, but his use to 
man may be considered here.) 

5 Aguaria and Vivaria—The common toads and frogs 
and the development of their eggs. Fishes and other ani- 
mals in aquaria and vivaria for incidental observation. 

6 fhysical and Geographical Nature Study in Relation 
to Life of Plants, Animals, and Man—(The following 
studies should be closely limited to the observations of the 
pupils, and it is not desirable to.add the explanations which 
properly belong in the upper grades.) Water — its forms 
(freezing vapor, etc.) and its uses to plants and animals. 
Clouds and rainfall. Frost and dew and their effect on 
plants. Temperature and its relation to plant and animal 
life. Sunshine and temperature in summer and winter. 
Position of sun in September, December, and June deter- 
mined by marks in the greenhouse, and considered with 
reference to intensity and amount of sunlight. Air and 
wind. Directions of winds. Their effect on temperature 
and relation to rainfall. Direct attention to each marked 
change of the weather from September to June, especially 
emphasizing its effect upon habits of animals and the condi- 
tion of plants in the garden, parks, and woods. 


Grade III : 

1 Garden Work—In Autumn: (a) Complete studies of 
plants grown during the summer by pupils of this class ; 
review life histories from seed to maturity ; methods of cul- 
tivation; the general structure and characteristics of the 
fully developed’ plants, relation of fruits to flowers as seen in 
a series of stages in development of squash; uses of the 
plants to man and animals. (4) Plant winter wheat and 
rye. Jn Spring: (a) Plant barley, oats, millet, buckwheat, 
and sugar cane ; follow-development of these until close of 
school year. (4) Set roots of biennials (cabbage, beet, tur- 
nip, carrot) grown from seed in the preceding summer, in 
order to complete the life histories in development of seed ; 
follow development until close of school year in June. (¢) 
Observe the winter wheat and rye planted in preceding 
autumn. (@) Transplant tomato and sweet potato from the 
greenhouse ; onion from seed and from bulbs: potato from 
seed, from whole tubers, and from buds or “éyes.” (¢) 
Transplant to garden some ornamental plants propagated in 
greenhouse from seeds and cuttings. 

2 Greenhouse Work—(a) Various ways of propagating 
plants; experiments with seeds, cuttings, tubers, roots, 
leaves of certain plants. (4) Plant together and compare 
germination and early development of bean, pea, squash, 
corn. (¢) Ornamental plants started in early autumn from 
seeds, cuttings, and bulbs, and observed each week during 
their development. (@) In March, start seedlings of tomato 
and certain ornamental plants for transplanting tothe garden. 
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-In St. Louis, within a year, there have 
been finished and opened two new high 
schools, each costing a half million dollars ; 
the salaries of teachers have been raised, 
so that now St. Louis pays higher salaries 
than any other city in the west except 
Chicago; free books and free supplies are 
now furnished to every pupil in the St. 
Louis public schools. No other large city 
has made such advancement educationally 
in recent years. The schools opened this 
year with an increase in attendance of six 
thousand over last year. 


—The principals of the New York public 
schools have been very much in earnest in 
their efforts to have corporal punishment 
restored, and, surprising as it may seem, 
this so-called ‘‘ relic of barbarism,” which 
was banished from these schools twenty 
years ago, it is believed should again take 
the place of ‘‘moral suasion,” when the 
latter fails. The agitation for a revival of 
the rod was conducted with energy for 
several months. While a majority of the 
teachers are opposed to corporal punish- 
ment, eighty-three per cent of the local 
principals are in favor of it, and of a com- 
mittee of fifteen, appointed by the N.E. A., 
to consider the question, eleven were re- 
ported to favor the restoration of the rod. 
A hearing on the subject took place before 
a committee of the Board of Education, 
and the weight of testimony was decidedly 
for corporal punishment. The argument 
in general was that moral suasion often 
ceases to be effective in reaching the bad 
boy. It was explained by the corporal- 
punishment advocates that it is not desired 
to use the rod frequently or indiscrimi- 
nately, but the principals want the power 
to whip a boy when other modes to enforce 
discipline fail. Several teachers spoke 
against whipping. The point was made 
that the fear inspired by the use of the rod 
was dangerous and detrimental in the 
formation of a pupil’s character. There is 
a great deal of sentimental bosh on the 
subject of flogging a boy that needs it, and 
who goes down to ruin because he doesn’t 
get it.— Pennsylvania School Journal 





AN ENGLISH AUTHOR WROTE 


**No shade, no shine, no fruit, no flowers, 
no leaves—November!” Many Americans 
would add no freedom from catarrh, which 
is so aggravated during this month that it 
becomes constantly troublesome. There is 
abundant proof that catarrh is a constitu- 
tional disease. It is related to scrofula 
and consumption, being one of the wasting 
diseases. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has shown 
that what is capable of eradicating 
scrofula, completely cures catarrh, and, 
taken in time, prevents consumption. We 
cannot see how any sufferer can put off tak- 
ing this medicine, in view of the widely 
published record of its radical and perma- 
vent cures. It is undoubtedly America’s 
Greatest Medicine for America’s Greatest 
Disease—Catarrh, 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 455) 


You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 


E ACH ERS W ANTED No section of the United States presents such oppor- 

tunities for ive teachers as does Oklahoma 

and Indian Territories where “Cities spring up in a night.” We also have good openings 
throughout the entire West. Address 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, Guthrie, Okia. N.F. BUCK, Mgr. 


Minnea pol is ton fee retaraet to others at nce,” ss _ ee — regietri- 
Teachers’ . 
Agency . 














3. Makes specialty of Placing teachers in Middle States, and in the 
West. Largest salaries paid there. 


4. Has numerous calls to fill positions now and for next year — must 
have first class teachers for these positions. 

5. Is conducted by experienced educators. 
Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Choice New ChristmasEntertainments 


g—U p-to-date, practical, ideal, 15¢. 
Bright and clever, r5c. 
é—New, original, instructive, amusing, 25c. 
Diversified, usable, eS. 15C. 
Brill: , 


Christmas Exercises—U 
Feast in the Mpeg for Christmas. 
Fin de Siecle Christmas Evencise 
etc., superb, 15¢ [r5¢. 


Cc 

How to Celebrate Chris ther Holidays. A great success, 2§c. 

In Santa Claus’ Land—Jolly play in rhyme. Intensely interesting, 25¢. 

Holidays’ Carnival—Play, with songs, easy, unique, splendidly planned, r5c. 

Cc Budget—Dialogue, Tableaux, March, etc. Choice, 15¢. 

gun ‘s Christmas Recitations—Very select and meritorious, rsc. 

Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses—Popular new song 
book, contains excellent selections for Christmas and other special days, 5c. 

- Send for complete list of Entertainments of all kinds, 


s— 
t music, sparkling words, 


Christmas Souvenirs. 


Our goods are the most artistic and cheapest ever offered. Hand- 
some Cards, ro for sc. Finer Cards, 1, 2, 3 and sc. Elegant Booklets, 
»5and roc;less by the dozen. Artistic Calendars, 7c, rc and up, 
amples of all, 25c. W orth double. Send 3c. for samples of our biggest 
values. Writeforcatalogue. : 


MARCH BROTHERS, LEBANON, OHIO. 


New Blackboard Stencils for Christmas. 
Nothing Affords More Pleasure Than These Stencils. 
No School Entertainment Is Complete Without Them. 
Visions of Santa Claus Going Down the Chimney 
Christmas Morning Christmas Bells and,Holly 
Santa Claus’ Border Wonder if Santa Would Like a 
Santaand Automobile Lunch 
Telephoning to Santa Bringing Home the Christmas 
Christmas Stocking ree (dog and children. 
Happy New Year Hunting for Santa (tots with 
ita Merry Christmas candles) 
Waiting for Santa December Calendar Santa Dancing with Children 
nta’s Farewell Motto,Peace on Earth Motto—Good Will Toward Men 
Santa’s Reception Preparing for Santa Claus Telling Christmas Tales(3 tots) 
toc each, 6 for soc. Size 24 x 36. 


Santa Claus 
Helping Santa 
Writing to Santa 
Christmas Tree 
Holly Border 

A Stocking Full 
Santa and Reindeer 
Santa on a Bicycle 








A Superintendent Answers 


THE QUESTION: “What is the most helpful reading in the line of periodicals for 


teachers >” 


“A live magazine dealing entirely with professional subjects is 
FIRST in my estimation.” 


EDUCATION SUPPLIES THIS DEMAND 
BECAUSE IT CONTAINS: — 


Leading Articles. Practical ideas of practical |School News. Teachers are kept in touch 
school subjects by the foremost educators, with their co-laborers and events of iuter- 

School Men of the Hour. Illustrated sketches est in the educational world, both state 
of leading school men and women. and national. 


Best to be Found. A summary of the best |Examinations and Answers. Both the 
articles in current educational journals. Uniform and the Regents’, correct and 


For the School Reom. Practical methods, authentic. 
helps and sfiggestions. Present History. 


Editorials. Discussions of those ideas and con- portant events. : 
ditions that make for progress and influence |Current Literature. Reviéws and selections 
in the profession. ‘ from the best books. 


You can obtain AMERICAN EDUCATION for 15 months and your choice of the 
Four Track News or the Pathfinder for one year for $1.25. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


PORTFOLIOS FREE 


Send for circular giving list of premiums given for securing 
new subscribers to PopuLar Epucator and Primary EDUCATION. 


THE ANSWER: 


AMERICAN 


Summary of the most im- 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


za8 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


809 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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3 Animal Studies—(a) Aquaria and vivaria in school- 
room and greenhouse for occasional study; tadpoles, frogs, 
toads, turtles, salamanders, lizards. (4). Insects living in 
garden and greenhouse in autumn. In spring study colony 
of bees in the greenhouse and in observation box in school- 
room. (¢) Earthworm in boxes of soil in greenhouse— 
habits of life and effects upon the soil. 

4. Wild Planis— Encourage pupils to -continue the 
studies, begun in earlier grades. Review common wild 
flowers of autumn and spring and aim to extend interest and 
acquaintance. Transplant some wild plants to the garden. 





Her First Debt 


NELLIE RK. CAMERON 


: H, dear!” said little Mary Stone in a discontented 

Q voicé as she peeped out between the pickets of the 

fence, “I wish ’twas a school day ’stead of Satur- 

day! It takes Lizzie and Hattie a dreadful long 

time to do the dishes; I wish they would get through and 

come out and play, or that Mattie would come home from 
town or somepin would happen! ” 

She would have made a very pretty picture with her little, 
black, curly head bobbing up and .down among the tall 
yellow chrysanthemums, if it had not been for the discon- 
tented scowl which puckered her face. 

“ What have you got?” asked Mary curiously, as Carrie 
sidled slowly past her, with tightly closed hand, trying to 
look quite unconcerned. . Carrie approached the fence and 
cautiously opened her hand.. Mary counted one, two, three, 
four, five, red cinnamon drops. How tempting they looked ! 
Oh, how she wanted one! 

“Please give me one!” she coaxed. But Carrie shook 
her curls teasingly and stepped back just out of reach, still 
displaying the candy before Mary’s longing eyes. 

“Do let me have them,” pleaded Mary, “and I'll give 
you” —here she “searched about in her mind for a. fair 
equivalent for so fine a prize —“I’ll give you the first ripe 
apple I get!” A little to Mary’s surprise, Carrie immedi- 
ately plumped the candy into her trembling little hand. 

‘‘ Remember you promised,”’ she called out teasingly as 
she walked slowly backward up the street. “I don’t like the 
old things very well anyway ; they smart my tongue so!”’ 

After the candy had all disappeared between Mary’s pretty 
red lips, she began to feel a little troubled about her debt. 

“What if I never should get a ripe apple?” she asked 
mamma, “ what would I do then ?” 

“I don’t know,” said mamma gravely. “It is a serious 
thing for a persén to go into debt when she doesn’t know 
where she will get the money or apples to pay it.” 

“But,” persisted Mary, “I said the first ripe apple I go/. 


Now if I don’t get one, how can I pay her back? Nobody’d- 


expect me to pay if I didn’t get one, would they?” 

“T don’t know about that,” said mamma again. “ Carrie 
must have thought you weuld get an apple some time or she 
would not have given you all of her candies. You wouldn't 
want to take all of her candies without giving her some- 
thing as nice in place of them, would you ? ” 
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“« Why, no, I s’pose not!” said Mary reluctantly. 

A féw weeks after this, Mary’s papa came home froma 
visit to grandma’s and took from his pockets four ripe, 
yellow, Bellflower apples, tossing one to each of his little 
daughters. 

Mary’s eyes sparkled as she held the beautiful apple in 
her hand. and she was about to set her small, white teeth 
into one mellow, golden cheek — when. she remembered 
her promise! Oh, she had not thought it would be so 
hard! She was so fond of apples! “ Must I give it to 
Carrie, mamma?” she said dolefully. 

“] don’t see any other way, daughter,” said mamma 
soberly. ‘It was your own bargain and a promise is a 
sacred thing.” 

“ Well, I won’t see Carrie till Monday,” said Mary after a 
pause, “so I guess I’ll wait till then to give it to her. ’Less 
I see her at Sunday School and_it wouldn’t be ’propriate to 
give it to her there.” 

So she laid the apple reluctantly on the spare room center 
table and with one last longing luok, slowly walked out to 
the back porch and sat down to think. 

‘* Was there no way out of it?” she asked herself. She 
had said “the first *i#~¢ apple’ — perhaps, after all, this 
wasn’t a ripe apple. She guessed it wasn’t. She slipped 
softly into the room and thumped it as she had seen papa 
thump a melon. “It isn’t so very soft,” she said to herself. 

“I guess, maybe, it isn’t ripe enowgh to give to Carrie,” 
she said, coming out where her mamma sat sewing. “ You 
know I said the first rife apple.” 

But mamma gave her such a surprised, grieved look 
that she hung her head and the tears came into her eyes. 

* Don’t you think, little daughter,” said mamma, “that | 
you would better take the apple rignt down to Carrie, now? 
‘Then you will have it off your mind. Sister Mattie will go 
with you, I know.” 

So mamma washed Mary’s’ red eyes and tied the pretty 
white ribbons of her hat under her dimpled chin. Then 
holding sister Mattie’s hand and the precious apple, she 
walked soberly down the street. 

Carrie was playing on her papa’s big wood-pile. 

‘I’ve brought your apple to you,” said Mary solemnly. 

“What apple?” asked Carrie in a puzzled tone as she 
scrambled down. 

“ Why, that one I promised you for the candy,” 
Mary in a faint, plaintive, little voice. 

“Oh, I'd forgotten all about /at/” said Carrie carelessly. 
But she took the apple just the same. 

As Mary turned her steps homeward, she was surprised to 
find how light-hearted she felt and how little she cared about 
that apple after all ! 

And what do you think those three dear little sisters did 
when she got home? They had a whispered consultation in 
one corner of the room, and then sister Mattie got a knife 
from the pantry shelf and carefully cut a quarter from each 
apple. Then the three little sisters ran to Mary—who had 
been trying not to look—and eagerly slipped the three 
quarters into her hands. 

“ And I never gave any of you a one of my candies!” 
said Mary remorsefully. 


said 
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What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health 
and Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall to many 
of us the early days when our mothers and 
grandmothers gave us our daily dose of sul- 
phur and molasses every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall“ blood 
purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and mind you, 
this old-fashioned remedy was not without 
merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quanti'y 
had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficiel effects 
of sulphur in a palatable, concentrated form 
so that a single grain is far more effective 
than a tablespoonful of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experiment 
have proven that the best sulphur for medi- 
cinal use is that obtained from Calcium (Cal- 
cium Sulphide) and sold in drug stores under 
the name of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers... They 
are small chocolate-coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principal of sul- 
phur ina highly concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of this 
form of sulphur in restoring and maintaining 
bodily vigor and health : sulphur acts directly 
on the liver, the excretory organs and puri- 
fies and enriches the blood by the prompt 
elimination of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impurity 
of ordinary flowers of sulphur were often 
worse than the disease, and cannot compare 
with the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
is undoubtedly the best and most widely 
used. They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles, and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often sur- 
prises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. He says: “For liver, kidney, 
and blood troubles, especially ‘when result- 
ing from constipation or malaria, I have 
been surprised at the results obtained from 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In patients suffer- 
ing from boils and pimples and even deep 
seated carbuncles, IF have repeatedly seen 
them dry up and disappear in four or five 
days, leaving the skin clear and smooth. 
Although Stuart’s Calcium Wafers f8 a pro. 
prietary article, and sold by druggists, and 
for that reason tabooed by many physicians, 
yet I know of nothing so safe and reliable 
for constipation, liver, and kidney troubles, 
and especially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of pills, 
cathartics, and so-called blood “ purifiers,” 
will find in Stuart’s Calcium Wafers a far 
safer, more palatable, and effective prepar- 
ation. 





Primary Manual Training 


METHODS IN FORM STUDY, CLAY, 
PAPER, AND COLOR WORK. 
By CAROLINE F, CUTLER, 


Special Instructor in Manual Training to the 
Primary Teachers of Boston. 


Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
228 Wabash. Ave., Chicago 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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NOTES 
aS 


—The Milwaukee School Board has set 
aside thirty minutes daily for ‘‘dull pupils.” 
The intention seems to be to work toward 
the Batavian plan of extra teachers in each 
room for the special instruction of those 
pupils who are backward in their school 
work. 


—The Board of Education of Wabash, 
Ind., has ordered every school boy to bring 
with him to school each morning a piece of 
cloth, a needle, and some thread. Every 
pupil in the public schools, boys as well as 
girls, must learn to do plain sewing. The 
excitement is said to be great in all the 
male departments. Many parents have 
protested against the order. 


—At the recent session of the Iowa 
Legislature, a law was enacted prohibiting 
the distribution, posting, or painting of 
any advertisements of -any intoxicating 
liquor, or of tobacco, within four hundred 
feet of premises used for school purposes. 
The penalty was a fine of not over one hun- 
dred dollars, or imprisonment in the county 
jail for not exceeding thirty days. An ex- 
ception was made of the regular distribu- 
tion of newspapers to subscribers and pur- 
chasers. The school authorities of Des 
Moines have ordered, fn obedience to the 
law, the removal of all the prohibited 
advertisements. The law will probably 
soon come before the Iowa courts for 
interpretation. In the case of certain 
advertisements devoid of lettering, difficult 
legal questions will arise. 





TEACHER'S UONTRAOT IN MIOHIGAN 


The Supreme Court of Michigan recently 
decided that a teacher cannot make a legal 
contract with a school board unless the 
teacher, at the time of making the contract, 
holds a legal certificate whose term does 
not expire before the term of school for 
which the contract is made, Thus, one 
obtaining a third grade certificate at the 
March examination, cannot legally hake a 
contract for a school unless such school 
should close before March of the following 
year. Therefore, the August examination 
is the only one at which the certificate for 
one year can be granted that will enable 
the holder to make a legal contract for 
schools whose school year will not close 
before the second Thursday of the follow- 
ing March. A contract for an eight-month 
school, when the teacher’s certificate ex- 
pires before the eight months can be 
taught, is not legal even for the months in 
which a teacher has a certificate. 










EACHERS REWARDE 


for conducting a * 


Larkin School Club. 


Endorsed by School Boards. 
Benefits Pupils and Parents. 


BOOK-CASE—FREE. 


This handsome, Solid Oak, Glass-door Book- 
o- and many other articles can be obtained 
~ Ny school free of cost, by our co-operative 


Special Inducements to Teachers. 
PRIZE CONTEST 5 


$50.00 Worth of Library Books Free 
Write for Premium List D and full particulars. 


Larkin Co. 














Buffalo, 


tt N.Y. 











THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUIBER. By a Primary Teacher 


A Manual of Instruction and Sug = ge for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel. 


leadiog Educators who have tes 


the pales of the book.” 


og os teachers cannot afford to be without it.”—City Superintendent, 


« Sou, o 1 say vo Price, 55 cents. 


rima iF itastr will find it yo no oe what method is being used.”—A 
ress EMILY BENTO 


a sopeber. 


Copies can be obtained directly from auth 


Endorsed by 
More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the Little 
AS aod Teachers. New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accurac 


, self-reliance and love for the 
A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work, Suggestions on the 


ultiplication Table are worth 


PAGE, Groton, Tompkins County, "New York, 





The Need of the Hour 


HISTORY 
AND 


PATRIOTISM 


The coming citizens are in your schools. 
Can you not help introduce them, by pleasant 
readings, to their a History ? 


Stories of the United States 


By ANNA CHASE DAvis 


Illus. Cloth, 40c, 


The supply of supplementary reading for a 
grade or two in advance of this has been 
abundant. But Miss Davis is one of the few 
who have succeeded in writing Z the children 
interesting matter. 


Large type. Boards, 30c.; 


CHAS. W. DEANE, 
Supt. Schools, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Boyhood of Famous Americans 


By ANNIE CHASE 
Cloth. 


Presented to the children with due regard 
to their mental development, they find the 
“Boyhood of Famous Aniericans” quite as 
much to their liking as their older brothers 
and sisters do. The incidents are happily 
chosen, both for intrinsic interest, moral value 
and historical importance, Having learned so 
much, they will desire to learn more about 
Washington, Franklin, Fulton, Irving, Long- 
fellow, Cooper, Edison, etc. 


Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


228 Wabash Ave., 
63 Fifth Avenue, 


Chicago 
50 Bromfield Street, 


New York Boston 
809 Market St., San Francisco 
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Editor’s Page 


November 


The sober, gray-hued month between autumn and winter 
beauties will call out all the stored up cheeriness in the 
teacher’s nature and all her power to diffuse it. When I 
was a little girl, I heard a noted author raise_her hands 
heavenward and exclaim: O, I do so /ove a gray day!” 
Well, the sensation of going into ecstasy over a nondescript 
gray day was a new thought to my color-loving nature ; but 
if a real live author, who had written printed books between 
covers, said anything, it must be so. Since then I’ve 
learned to love the soft, serene beauty of a gray day for 
myself. No “melancholy days, the saddest of the year,” 
for November, you know. It is a great pity that some of 
the morbid things great poets have written could not be 
suppressed—this poem of Bryant’s for instance. 


Thanksgiving Every teacher learned something from her 
last year’s Thanksgiving experience—either what was best 
to do or not to do in dealing with the children. 
this yeaf to profit by that knowledge. There are two sides 
to everything—always a material and spiritual side for every 
holiday event. The material dinner side of Thanksgiving 
will usually take care of itself, but the true significance of 
the annual occasion calls for skillful management, to say just 
enough to the children and not be goody-goody about it. 
Perhaps the most care will be needed not to be patronizing 
when helping others to Thanksgiving benefits. The people 
who can make a present to somebody poorer than them- 
selves and do it happily, with no air of handing down, are 
as rare as angel visits. Instill this delicate gift-giving into 
the little hearts, if you can, teachers. 

Perhaps there is yet another side of Thanksgiving for the 
little ones—the historical side—especially for those who live 
outside of New England. Every year we- are growing 
farther and farther away from that First Thanksgiving. Let 
us bring it back with all the story-telling ingenuity we have, 
for the children all over our broad country who have never 
heard of the early colonial days from mothers and grand- 
mothers who had lived so close to that period that they 
were almost a part of it. If every child could go to Ply- 
mouth there would be no need of any working up of inter- 
est in Colonial history. 
breath of Plymouth air. But since they cannot all go, let us 
bring the early historical living to them. I’ve asked Miss 
Long to give us the /riendly Indian this month (for 
blackboard copying), since the Indians had so much to do 
with the first Thanksgiving dinner. It is well to reduce the 
savage instinct in the primeval boy by giving the peace side 
of things when we can. Considering our own dark record 
in dealing with the Indians when we first invaded their 
lands, let us show a friendly side of the “ braves,” now and 
then, instead of the usual tomahawk side. 

Colonial children Introduce them ovér again every year 
to our little folks. They are safe companions, and their 
old-fashioned obedience and simplicity may modify the self- 
assertiveness and self-consciousness of our over-dressed and 
over-indulged children. 

Preparations for Winter (pictures in October) by men 
and animals, will continue to be in place through November. 
A teacher will have to know a good deal about hibernation 
herself to be able to answer the children’s questions on the 
preservation of life without food. 

_A good time now to teach the thermometer, that the chil- 
dren may watch the slow receding of that silver line we call 
mercury as the cold weather comes on. 
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A chance 


It would be absorbed with every » 
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Handwork in wigwam making and in the’ onstruction of 
the many things growing out of the ways of the colonial 
people will take all the time, and more, than can be found 
for it. 

Farm products of to-day ‘The city teacher who goes to 
some farm and brings back, or has sent to her, the real har- 
vest products, will be a Lady Bountiful that the children wi}; 
never forget. “ Why are these things better than can ‘pe 
found in a city market?’’ Can you get a tall corn stalk in 
a market? -Can you find potatoes clinging to their vincs 
in a market? It is the real things we want for the chil- 
dren, not the bare product after it has been denuded of all 
that reveals nature’s handiwork. 





Editor’s Address 
Sharon, Mass. 





Miss Smith’s Songs 
Are you enjoying and appreciating them? That little 
“Red Slipper,” last month, put music and motion into little 
feet and larger feet. 


Spinning Wheels 

Our children ought to see some spinning done. Hearing 
about it gives no idea of it. Can’t you have a real spinning 
wheel brought to your school this month and find somebody 
who will come and spin before the children? Very soon the 
skilful hands of the grandmothers who know how to spin 
will be at rest. Let us catch at every opportunity to 
familiarize our children with the life of long ago. It will 


never be the same thing to them to read about it when they 
are grown. 


Patterns for Hand Work 


Will every teacher who sends me diagrams for constructive 
work, to be used in Primary Epucation, send, also, drawings 
of the completed work to appear beside the patterns? Then 
teachers will have something definite to work towards. 
Better send me, besides, the article itself, that I may judge 
of its practicability for school-room work. 





Getting into a Rut 


Teachers go right on, year after year, talking and singing 
of sleigh rides and going to Grandmother’s at Thanksgiving, 
when it is rare that we have any snow at Thanksgiving. 
Not one child in ten thousand in our city schools have any 
grandmother living on a farm to visit. Talking of Thanks- 
giving banquets and gay reunions to tenement-house children 
in our large cities is cruel. Let us consider the feelings of 
our children and adapt our Thanksgiving talks to the class 
of children we have. 





The School-room Play 


this month is written out considerably in detail, but no 
teacher is expected to follow it word by word. These plays 
are not to be drill plays to weary teachers and children in 
preparation. Give the outline and situation to the children 
and let them suggest and work it out for themselves. All 
that has been given of dialogue in this Thanksgiving play is 
to help the teacher suggest to the children what might be 
said or done. 





Look Back 


Outline Blackboard page in Primary Epucation for last 
year will supply the turkey, plum pudding, and all the 
sociable vegetables you will want this year. Mayflower 
calendar last year, also. A page in November number, 
1902, gives seasonable pictures for sewing cards. Novem- 
ber number for 1901 gives Supplement of Construction 
Work for the month; also old-fashioned kitchen, wigwam, 
etc.,on blackboard page. You do not want the same things 
evety year. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody Fnows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
sume cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking, or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Chareoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 

Ali druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Char- 
coal Lozenges; they are composed of tie 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form orrather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lc zen- 
ges, the charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these luzenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Bnuffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in the stomach and bowels, and to 
clear the complexion, and purify the breath, 
mouth, and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoa] Lozen- 
ges than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 


Make Your Reading 
Timely | 
FOR THANKSGIVING 


Ample Choice in the 
Five Cent Classics 


No. : 
45 Story of the Pilgrims. 
68 Story of the Norsemen. 





189 Children of History. I. 
190 “ ‘ “é Il. 
95 Stories of the Revolution. I. 
96 “ce “ec ce Il. 


46 Story of the Boston Tea Party. 


In 10 Cent Classics 
Hiawatha 
Miles Standish 
Evangeline 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN PRANCISCO 











NOTES 


—L. C. Page & Co. have just brought out 
a work on ‘‘Rome,” by Prof. Walter Taylor 
Field, in two volumes, uniform with their 
Travel Lovers’ Library. The author’s posi- 
tion of Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Chicago, and his knowledge 
of Rome, derived from lis own visits 
there, make him peculiarly fitted to write 
of the charm of this city with sympathy 
and understanding. The iliustrations are 
chosen from photographs selected by Pro- 
fessor Field while abroad, and are unusually 
excellent. 


—At the annual convention of fire chiefs, 
held at Chattanooga last month, the im- 
portance of fire drills in all schools was 
emphasized, We recently saw a high 
school with the seats so close together that 
it was almost impossible for a grown per- 
son'to walk down the aisles; there were no 
large aisles at the sides and scarcely any 
floor space left in the front of the room; 
the ordinary passing of’ classes created a 
congestion at the top of the narrow stair- 
way which would have proven a death trap 
in the case of the least excitement. The 
Iroquois The&tre disaster may be passing 
from our memofies, but it wiil be quickly 
enough revived, when, through the neglect 
of some school officers, the lives of one or 
more little ones are sacrificed in some pub- 
lic building constructed upon ‘*economical” 
lines. Large or small, it makes no differ- 
ence, there should be fire drills of frequent 
enough occurrence to eliminate every ele- 
ment of fear in the case of any excitement 
among the pupils of our public schools. 

— Wisconsin Journal of Education 





SALARIES AND TEAOHERS’ UNIONS 


Committees often bring up the following 
argument against any increase of salaries: 
‘¢ We can fill your place for less than we 
are paying you.” This, in a certain sense, 

, may be trae, for we all know that if the 
office of the President of the United States 
was to be opened to the lowest bidder, the 
place could be filled by good men for less 
than ten dollars per month; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we are paying fifty thou- 
sand dollars per year, and have good 
reasons to think that we should pay more. 

The way to overcome this is to stop the 
ability to fill our places at lower salaries. 
Just how to do this is hard-to say, but 
sometimes we see things tried that I feel 
sure will not stop it.. There is many an 
educated fool who can present diplomas 
galore, or pass examinations with a high 
per cent, but we do not want him dealing 
with our children, neither will other people, 
when they understand the results of poor 
teaching. Perhaps unionism should be in- 
troduced, bat not the kind that we some- 
times see used by labor unions. I should 
be thankful to see a union that would 


bar out all incompetents. When we arixe 


en masse and say that we will not teach or 
work beside an incompetent, then, and not 
until then, will we be counted or con- 
sidered in the case. Incompetents are 
bound to keep us down and should be torn 
off like leeches. 

—M. A. Arnold in. School Journal 





INTERESTING FACTS 


For Nearly Every Man, Woman or Child 


A short time ago we published an article 
recommending to our readers tho new dis. 
covery for the cure of Dyspepsia, called Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and the claims then 
made regarding the wonderful curative 
properties of the remedy have been abund.- 
antly sustained by the facts. People who 
were cautious about trying new remedies 
advertised in the newspapers and were 
finally induced to give Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets a trial were surprised and delighted 
at the results. In many cases a single pack- 
age costing but fifty cents at any drug store 
made a complete cure and in every instance 
the most beneficial results were reported, 
From a hundred or more received we have 
space to publish only a few of the latest, but 
assure our readers we receive 80 many com- 
mendatory letters that we shal! publigh each 
week a fresh list of genuine, unsolicited tes. 
timonials and never publish the same one 
twice. 

From James Yemmeisler, La Crosse, Wis.: 
“Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are doing me 
more good than anything I ever tried and I 
was so pleased at results that I gave away 
several boxes to my friends who have also 
had the same benefits.”’ 

From Jacob Anthony, Portmurray; New 
Jersey: “I have taken Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets with the best results. I had Dys 
pepsia for six years and haa “aken a great 
deal of medicine, but the Tablets seem to 
take right a hold and I feel good. Iama 
farmer and lime burner and I heartily recom- 
mend to everyone who has had any trouble 
with his stomach to use these Tablets.” 

From Mrs. M. K. West, Preston, Minn.: 
“f have received surprisingly good effects 
from using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablefs. I 
gave one-half of my last box toa friend who 
also suffered from indigestion and she had 
the same good results.” 

From Mrs. Agnes K. Ralston, Cadillac, 
Mich.: “I have been taking Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets and I am very much better, 
and feel very grateful for the great benefit I 
have received in so short a time.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a certain 
cure for all forms of Indigestion. They are 
not claimed to be a cure-all, but are pre- 
pared for stomach troubies only, and physicians 
and druggists every where recommend them 
to all persons suffering from Nervous Dys- 
pepsia, sour or acid stomach, heartburn, 
bloating or wind on stomach and similar 
disorders. 





FOR 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 


An Operetta for 
Young Peopl 





eee 
eee 





Words by Atice E. Auten 


It is unique in arrangement, healthful in tone, and 
admirably adapted to average school children. A 
determination to give the children a good time at 
Christmas, to p'ease the community with a first-class 
school entertainmen!, and earn twenty-five or fifty 
dollars for a school library, will dispose of al] obstacles 
in the way of presenting this charming litle “ play” 
very quickly. 

zreat pains has been taken to leave the different 
pa open for any change which teachers wish to 
make. 


A Dozen Different Entertainments 


can be easily selected from the whole, and the charm- 
ing original music can be introduced into any sort of 
Christmas celebration 


Music by Cuas. E. Bovp 


Price, 20 Cents, Postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, 
a 50 Bromfield St., Boston 
New York Chicage San Francisco 
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Little Plays for the School-room 
Ill 


A Moonlight Frolic 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
(All rights reserved) 


Directions 


The school-room is the cornfield by moonlight. 

CHARACTERS Choose boys for Bushy Tail, the Squirrel (if Bushy Tail 
has too much to say, there may be two or three little boys selected for 
squirrels, in which case the dialogue may be divided between them); 
for Plump Kernel and Indian Maize, members of the Corn Family; for 
Popper Corn, one of the Pop Corn Family; and for Roly Poly, the big 
round Pumpkin. 

Choose girls for Red Ear, one of the Corn Family, and for Silky Hair 
and Sugar Top, the Sweet Corn Twins. (Girls selected for these 
parts should be nearly of the same size and have long light fluffy hair 
resembling corn silk.) Choose a number of little children who can sing, 
for the Pop Corn People. Choose a tiny boy for the Man in the Moon. 

All the other children may be the Sleepy Little Crickets, or if desired, 
there may be other vegetables shown. 

Costumes are left to the time and ingenuity of the teacher. Pretty 
Corn and Pumpkin costumes may be designed and made from paper. 
But for so simple a play it seems advisable te use instead some little de- 
vice to distinguish. different characters, as follows: 

Bushy Tail carries nuts and sits in characteristic squirrel attitudes. 
Plump Kernel, Indian Maize, and Popper Corn wear yellow paper caps 
and carry ears of yellow corn with leaves. Red Ear wears a red-brown 
ruffle around her neck, or fastened to her gown, and carries ared ear of 
corn; Silky Hair and Sugar Top wear green ruffles and carry ears of 
sweet corn with leaves. (If_no real leaves are obtainable, let children 
carry plenty of stiff paper leaves to rustle.) 

Roly Poly, if possible, should sit on a real pumpkin and hold real 
pumpkin leaves over his head. (These may be made of stiff paper.) 
The Man in the Moon wears over his face a circle cut from stiff, shiny 
yellow paper. Holes are cut in it for eyes and the rest of the face is 
sketched on it in black. 

The sleepy little Crickets may chirp and hop. 


‘ The Play 


Roly Poly sits in the centre of the field. Children representing Corn 
form groups of twos or threes—arms about each other, heads bent — to 
suggest corn-stacks, The Manin the Moon is perched on one of the 
desks away to the eastern side of the room. During play he moves 
slowly over to the western side. 
the corn. There is a rustle of corn leaves—faint at first, louder as the 
wind seems to pass over the field. Bushy Tail is seen scampering down 
the path from the woods. He carries nuts. He stops, sits up, nibbles 
nut, listens. 


Plump Kernel (sighing and stretching up) 
Popper Corn, what are you crowding so for? 

Pop Corn Family (one after another showing sleepy faces, 
shaking out crumpled leaves, etc.) We want to get out ! 

Another We want to get out! 

All We want to get out! (dancing up and down back of 
Roly Poly) Come on, come on ; who’s ready for a moon- 
light frolic ? 

Plump Kernel Well, well, well! The moonlight must 
have gone to their heads and made them giddy. 

Red Ear (shaking out her leaves and coming forward) 
I’ve been so crowded. I’m sure my ruffles are quite crum- 
pled. And dear, dear! How bright the moon is! I shall 
be dreadfully moon-burned, I know. 

Roly Poly (politely offering her a leaf ) 
shade, Miss Red Ear. 

Red Ear (smiling and bowing prettily, and taking the leaf 
which she holds over her head) Oh, thanks, Roly Poly, that 
is so much more comfortable. 


Look out, 


Do have a moon- 


(During this conversation all the corn ears have come forward with 
much rustling. Silky Hair and Sugar Top hip-hop up and down, their 
arms about each other. Indian Maize, Plump Kernel, and Popper 
Corn talk together.) 


Silky Hair (to Sugar Top) What do you ‘spose the 
farmer meant to-day, Sugar Top? He said they would have 
the husking to-morrow. What is a husking? 

Sugar Top (smacking her lips) It sounds just like a 
party, Silky Hair. Do you 'spose it 7s a party? 

Red Ear (excitedly) Oh, I wonder what I shall wear? 
Do you think my brown ruffles will do? 


(Bushy Tail, who has been watching from a distance, whisks up, look- 
ing very wise. ) 
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All 
him — 

Bushy Tail (intertupting) Ho, | know all about a husk- 
ing. Haven't I lived next door—next tree, I should say— 
to the farm-house for years? There’s going to~be a party, 
but it isn’t for you. Farmer Phillips is getting in his har- 
vest ready for Thanksgiving— 

All (crowding about Bushy Tail) Thanksgiving? What’s 
that? 

Bushy Tail Thanksgiving is— well, I can’t say what 
Thanksgiving zs exactly. But before it, they fill their holes 
—they call them barns—with potatoes and apples and corn 
(all the corn ears stretch up to listen) and pumpkins (Roly 
Poly smiles). It is funny, seems to me, that people like 
these things better than they do nuts. I prefer nuts myself, 
and so do my family and friends— 

Silky Hair (interrupting) But the husking—what’s shaz, 
Bushy Tail ? : / 

Bushy Tail Why, all you corn ears-will be husked—have 
your leaves pulled off—so! (He halds an imaginary corn 
car and imitates the motion of husking.) 

The Corn (skipping about in great delight) What fun! 
Oh, what fun ! 

Red Ear (shaking out her ruffies) 
tainly faded. 

Silky Hair and Sugar Top (coming close to Bushy Tail) 
And what next? 

Bushy Tail You will be piled in bins. 
will go.to old Dobbin. You know him? 

Popper Corn Oh, yes! He has visited us now and then 
al, summer. We tickled his nose for him as he walked up 
and down our rows (a// daugh). 

Bushy Tail And some of you will go to mill, maybe, and 
be made into beautiful yellow corn meal. 

Plump Kernel ( folding his arms across his chest import- 
antly) What do you think is liable to happen to me ? 

Bushy Tail You? Oh, you're just right to make Farmer 
Phillips a new corn cob pipe. 

All (laughing and clapping hands) That's what will lie: 
pen to you, Plump Kernel. 

Silky Hair and Sugar Top Andtous? Tous? What 
will become of our cobs? 

Bushy Tail Why, when little Polly Phillips sees you, she 
will want you for two dear little corn cob dolls. I can see 
just how you will look. (He folds his paws and looks 
dreamily at Silky Hair and Sugar Top.) You will wear 
lovely white dresses and blue sashes just as Polly’s dolls did 
last summer. She took them with her on a picnic one day 
and left them at the foot of my own tree while she picked 
flowers. We did have such a pleasant chat—the dolls and I. 


(Silky Hair and Sugar Top hug each other delightedly. ) 


Red Ear Wouldn’t I make a nice dolly too, Bushy 
Tail? 

Bushy Tail Indeed you would—a beautiful doll, Red 
Ear. Maybe Polly’ll let you wear a red sash. And there’ll 
be a Thanksgiving dinner. 

All A Thanksgiving dinner? 

Bushy Tail’ Yes. 1 haven’t received an invitation my- 
But there’ll be a dinner—and such a dinner. I 


Oh, here’s Bushy Tail, the squirrel.  Let’s 


ask 


My leaves are cer- 


And some of you 








SCOTT’S EMULSION 


makes pale,.thin children fat and chubby. Over- 
comes wasting tendencies and brings back rosy 
cheeks, and bright eyes. 

It’s surprising how quickly children respond to 
Scott’s Emulsion. It contains just the element 
of nourishment their little bodies need. They 
thrive on it. 

Even a few drops in the baby’s bottle have a 
noticeable effect for good. Nothing better than 
Scott’s Emulsion for growing children. 


We'll send you a sample upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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—The official committee engaged in re- 
vising French orthography has decided 
that the letter X is.no longer to be used to 
indicate the plural; hence it will be proper 
hereafter to write eaus, chevaus, bureaus, 
etc. 


—The fifty-first annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Springfield, December 27, 28, and 
29, 1904. Supt. E. G. Cooley of Chicago is 
president, and Supt. C. M. Bardwell of 
Aurora is chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Superintendent Bardwell and his 
associates are preparing an excellent pro- 
gram. 


—Among the art features of the Novem- 
ber Century is another of Timothy Cole’s 
wood-engravings of old Spanish masters, 
and a reproduction of the Gilbert Stuart 
portrait of Stephen Jones. The Cole wood- 
engraving is of Goya’s ‘*‘ Washerwomen,” 
one of a series of decorative paintings of 
scenes from Spanish life designed origi- 
nally to serve as models for tapestry, and 
executed by Goya for the royal manufactory 
of tapestry at Madrid, about 1776. The 
portrait of Judge Stephen Jones, chosen for 
reproduction this month, is the property of 
Mrs. Francis G. Richards, and, through her 
courtesy, hangs in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. The portrait, for brilliant coloring, 
bold handling, firm modeling, natural pose, 
and strong individuality, is considered un- 
surpassed, and is said to have been one of 
the painter’s favorite heads. 


—The International Quarterly for Octo- 
ber, the second issue of this journal to 
appear with the imprint of Fox, Duffield 
& Co., contains a variety of interesting 
papers. The Russo-Japanese War is cov- 
ered by articles ou ‘‘ Russian Autocracy,” 
by Professor Simkovitch, of Columbia 
University, and another on ‘‘ The Slav,” 
by the Rev. Peter Roberts, of Mahanoy 
City, Pennsylvania, who has made a special 
study of the slav immigrant in the anthra- 
cite coal region of America. The Japan- 
ese point of view is given by Baron Kentaro 
Kaneko in a study of the causes of the pres- 
ent conflict. The Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale contributes a characteristic article on 
‘Religion in America.” Professor Brander 
Matthews writes on “tA Study of the 
Drama, and Harper Pennington on ‘*Whist- 
ler.” A timely essay, in view of the forth- 
coming publication of Renan’s Letters, is 
that of Georg Brandes on ‘‘ Renan as a 
Dramatist.” Other contributors are Wolf 
von Schierbrand, Charles M. Gayley, Wil- 
liam Morton Payne, and Hillaire Belloc, 
whose article on the Protectionist Move- 
ment in England should furnish food for 
thought to the national campaign man- 


agers. 





November Reading 


Stories of 
Our Country 


By Mrs. S. E. DAWES oF OUR COUNTRY 
Vols. 4. and II. 





Illustrated, Cloth. Price, 50 cents each 


Some stories never lose their flavor. The history 
of our early colonial life is among this number. This 
volume contains the story of the Norsemen, Pocahontas, 
the Pilgrims, Boston Tea Party, Liberty Bell, Lexing- 
ton and Concord. 

They are told in short paragraphs with a vocab- 
ulary suited to third and fourth year children. The 
leading facts are well selected and stand out clearly 
without the confusion of unimportant detail. This is 
the leading characteristic of the book and a most 
admirable one. It is well illustrated, with a very at- 
tractive cover in rich color, 

















Hiawatha: the Indian 


Being the complete story of Hiawatha from Longfellow’s “Song of Hiawatha” 
ee, 





Arranged for School Use by ELLA BOOHER 
Fully Illustrated. 233 pages. Cloth, 40 cents 


A supplementary reader designed for use in the fifth or 
sixth grades, for teachers who believe that in order to get the 
best results ic reading, the child must be furnished not simply 
with words to pronounce, but thoughts to occupy his mind. 


I regard Miss Booher’s “ Hiawatha” as superior to any 
other that has been published. It is superbly illustrated and 
the matter is so arranged and presented as to bring it within 
the grasp of the youngest pupils. We have used it in our 
schools, side by side with other editions, and find that beth 
teacher and pupil prefer it to any other. I believe it will add 
new interest to the beautiful “ Song of Hiawatha” and awaken 
a desire to know more of Longfellow and his works, 

A. G. Youn, Supt. of Schools, Webb City, Mo. 





Hiawatha 
Evangeline 


Courtship of Miles 
Standish 


By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
Illustrated. Cloth, 25 cents each 





These three uniform volumes form the finest imaginable set of Longfellow for school use. They 
contain the poems most frequently read, and those which certainly no child should fail to read before 
he leaves the grammar school, and each poem has been carefully annotated. 

Longfellow is so pre-eminently the children’s poet that it needs little effort on the teacher’s part 
to induce her pupils to love him, 


Your edition of “ Hiawatha ” is by far the best reproduction in cheap form of an acknowledged 
classic. — J. MILLSPAUGH, Supt. of Schools, Salt Lake City. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


‘50 Bromfield St. 63 Fifth Ave. 228 Wabash Ave. 809 Market St. 














shall sit on the fence rail just outside the dining room win- 

dows and flourish my tail at the guests when they look my 
way. I like open air dinners better myself. Still, I 
wouldn’t mind having a crack at their nuts and raisins. 

Indian Maize (pushing through the others) Aren’t any 
of us going to that dinner? 

Bushy Tail (laughing) Ho, ho. Here is one who is. 
_ (He pokes Roly Poly). Pumpkin pies—O my ! 

Roly Poly (laughing and rolling about) Ho, ho! Ho, 
ho! Ho, ho! (he makes se much disturbance that the 
crickets wake one after another and chirp sleepily). 

Popper Corn (while all the Pop Corn family come together 
about him) Aren't we going to the Thanksgiving dinner, 
too? 

Bushy Tail Well, maybe you won’t go to the dinner. 
But the nicest thing will happen to you. 

Pop Corn People (one after another eagerly) What? 
What? 

Bushy Tail You are the Pop Corn People you know. 
So you’re going to be popped. 

One O dear! 

Another What's that? 

Bushy Tail You'll be shelled and put into a popper and 
shaken and shaken and shaken wer the coals till you burst 
open with a big pop—pop—pop. Then you'll hop all over 
the room if the cover of the popperisn’tdown zht. Once! 
saw a half dozen little kernels pop right into. Polly’s face. 
How she did laugh ! . 

Pop Corn People (laughing and clapping hands) O 
goody! Goody! 

Bushy Jail Then there are pop corn balls as round as 
Roly Poly, but not so big; and as sweet —there’s nothing 
that I know of any sweeter than pop corn balls. But do 
you know, the strangest thing bappens when you are 
popped? You wear white dresses. They’re pretty. But 
where do they come from? That’s what I’d like to know. 












































































(The Pop Corn People take hold of hands forming a line or “ string.” 
They dance to and fro with little skips and hops on second, fourth, and 
eighth lines while they sing.) 


Moonlight Frolic 


“Vive La Compagnie” 
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Pop Corn 


Let’s make all together a long pop corn string— 
Rig-a-jig-jig, hop, hop! ; 

Away o’er the confields let’s dance and let’s sing— 
Rig-a-jig-jig, hop, hop! 

Littl€ and yellow and hard—but—O my! 

In the big popper we'll go by and by, 

Then up so high, how we will fly— 
Rig-a-jig-jig, pop, pop! - 


(Dancing about in all directions as if flying out of popper. They clap 
their hands lightly on second, fourth, and eighth lines.) 


With patter and clatter we whizz through the air— 
Rig-a-jig-jig, pop, pop! 

Our very best little white dresses we'll wear— 
Rig-a-jig-jig, pop, pop! 

Watch, or we'll scatter all over the place, 

Hop all around you, pop into your face, 

Oh, such a chase, oh, such a race— 


Rig-a-jig-jig, pop, pop! 


(All join in any jolly dance or frolic, Bushy Tail and Red Ear lead 
off. Roly Poly and Sugar Top, the Man in the Moon and Silky Hair, 
and all the others, two and two, follow.) 

All (sing) 

Out over the stubble we whirl and we trip— 
Rig-a-jig-jig, ha, ha! 

Come, join in our frolic and skippity skip— 
Rig-a-jig-jig, ha, ha! 

Over the fields where we once used to grow, 

Under the moon now so round and so low, 

Row after row, hip, hop, we go— 


Rig-a-jig-jig, ha, ha! 





A Thanksgiving Hymn 
(Concert recitation ) 


Can a little child like me, 

Thank the Father fittingly? . 
Yes, oh, yes! .be good and true, 
Patient, kind in-all you do; 

Love the Lord and do your part, 
Learn to say with all your heart : 
Father, we thank Thee! 

Father, we thank Thee ! 

Father in Heaven, we thank Thee ! 


For the fruits upon the tree, 

For the birds that sing of Thee, 
For the earth in beauty drest, 
Father, mother, and the rest, 

For Thy precious loving care, 

For Thy bounty everywhere, 
Father, we thank Thee! 

Father, we thank Thee ! 

Father.in Heaven, we thank Thee! 


—Mary Mapes Dodge 
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CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and infinenza It Tose not contain e, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





\. 


~ 


Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 
Crosby's [italized FHbosphites 


is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the ndrmal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 





j HITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain’and wheat germ. 
Soranie on enth ‘pattie. Preseribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


_ Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
by New York City. 


Uf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $2.00. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


—One of the most popular writers of to- 
day is Charles G. B. Roberts, and a new 
story by him is the leading fiction feature 

of Lippincott’s Magazine for November. 
The scene is laid in the province of Acadie, 
and it is said to be one of the most roman- 
tic and picturesque tales about the land of 
“Evangeline.” ‘*Gladstone’s Friendship 
with Lord Acton” will be one of the arti- 
cles which will be sure to attract attention, 
and it is by the Hon. Maud Lyttelton. 
“Legends and Pageants of Venice,” by 
William R. Thater, is another article of 
interest. 


—The letters of Gen. Robert E. Lee and 
of Ernest Renan, which were published 
“jn October by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
throw new light on striking personalities. 
In the case of General Lee, whose corre- 
spondence is edited by his son, Capt. Robert 
E. Lee, a noble, knightly character is re- 
yealed, particularly showing for the first 
time his attitude toward the North after 
the Civil War. Renan, whose letters are 
to his lifelong friend, the famous French 
scientist, Berthelot, discusses religion and 
life with amazing but charming frankness. 
Both of these bccks will doubtless attract 
wide att cntion 

—The Milton-Bradley Company, pub- 
lishers of Kindergarten Review, are pro- 
ducing a magazine which no kindergartner 
can afford to be without. It is attractive, 
suggestive, and helpful in every way. 
Books are offered as preminms for re- 
newals and new subscriptions to the Re- 
view, comprising the best and most popular 
of their entire list of publications. They 
are the books most used by kindergartners 
all over the country, and you will never 
. have a better opportunity to obtain them, 
if they are not already on your desk. Send 
for a circular and samplecopy. Look over 
the list and get your friends to subscribe. 


~The November number of The Worild’s 
Work, which inaugurates the fifth year of 
the magazine, is an unusually significant 
issue. The two leading articles are de- 
voted to the great harvests. Mr. Isaac F. 
Marcosson, of the staff, contributes ‘‘Har- 
vesting the Wheat,” illustrated by remark- 
able photographs. Mr. Marcosson made 
an intimate investigation, traveling through 
the whole wheat belt. Mr. C. H. Poe's 
article, ‘* The Rich Kingdom of Cotton,” 
carefully illustrated, exploits the great 
Southern industry. Other notable articles 
in this issue are: Mr, Henry Wysham 
Lanier’s second article on life insurance, 


showing how the companies invest $1,000,- 
000 a day; Miss Shaw’s summing up of 
American schools ; Durham White Stevens’s 
comprehensive estimate of the Emperor of 
Japan,and John Callan O’Langhlin’s arti- 
cle, ‘‘German and American Workingmen.” 
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Free. Blagaat present fr husbend, : , 
wonderful opportunit ee Greatest bargain on carth. Address 
AMERICAN WATCH & DIAMON 147Main St, , La Grange, Lil, 









Educational Travel 


Is Travel via the 


Northern Pacific Railway 
Bear This in Mind 
When Purchasing Your Tickets 
To the . 


Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition 
At Portland, in 1905 


Don’t Miss the 
Yellowstone Park Tour 


Send Four Cents for Lewis and Clark Exposition Pamphiet. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS NEW YEAR’S 


e A New Set of Blackboard Stencils 


Specially drawn by one of the best known drawing teachers of the United States. 
Large size, 25 x 36 


SUBJECTS 








1 Ds7 before Thanksgiving. 
2 _ Pride goes before a fall. 
3 Turkeys, group. 
4 Vegetables, fruit, etc., group. 
5 <A Merry Christmas. 
6 Fireplace and Stocking Hanging. 
7 Old Fashioned Log Cabin in Clearing. ‘ 
8 Santa Claus and Reindeer. 
9 Santa Claus with arms full of toys. 
10 Happy New Year. 









These Stencils have never before been piecot on the market. 
The set of 10 is enough for the three holidays and may be used for several years. 






The Set of Ten, $1.00, postpaid. 
Sold seperately at 15 cents each, postpaid. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 





63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


809 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


228 Wabasn Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK, N. Y 
A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. By E.H. Starling’ 


The leading ideas of physiology are pre- 
sented as simply as possible in this little vol- 
ume of one hundred and twenty-five pages. 
An elementary knowledge of the main facts 
of chemistry and physics is assumed on the 
part of the student,and the author then pro- 
ceeds to teach the laws which govern the 
activities of the body. Structure, food, diges- 
tion, circulation, breathing, excretion, his- 
tory of the food in the body, muscles, and the 
central nervous system are the leading topics 
that make up the contents of the book. 





* From Carpenter’s Geographical Reader. Australia, Our Colonies, and Other Islands oy the 


' Sea. Copyright, 1904, by Frank G. Carpenter. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READER — AUS- 
TRALIA. By Frank G. Carpenter. 


Not many of u3 can go to Australia and the 
Islands of the Sea, but after we have finished 
reading this book we feel that we know a 
great deal about these lands, and should feel 
on familiar ground if we were there. Every 
book of this instructive and remarkably pleas- 
ing series is invaluable to the geographer, the 
traveler, and the student, for no guide book 
can make us see these countries as this author 
does. Besides the large number of illustra- 
tions, there are eighteen maps to keep the 
reader’s “bearings” correct. Every feacher of 
geography must appreciate the helpfulness of 
these books if once they have been tried with 
pupils. They supply the flesh and blood to 
skeleton outlines of geography. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Essays OF CHARLES LAMB. (Standard Eng- 
lish Classics.) Selected and edited, by George 
Armstrong Wauchope, Ph.D. 


A school and college edition of the selected 
essays of Elia. The undisputed assertion that 
English prose style reached its climax in 
Charles Lamb makes the preparation of a 
school edition of his essays @ desirable thing 
for academic study. The elaborate Notes at 
the close of this volume will prove most help- 
ful to the teacher and student. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE First YEAR OF RESPONSIBILITY. By 
Maynard Butler. Price, 60 cents. 


The author says: “In issuing this edition I 
dedicate these pages anew, through that one 
boy to all boys who are about to enter upon 
their first year of responsibility.” These 
chapters are talks to a grown-up boy in going 
forth to meet his first year of responsibility, in 
the “‘ March to Manhood.” The talks are direct 
appeals from one who knows the world and 
what youth must meet. There is no note of 
discouragement, but a brave holding forth of 
high ideals in a world full of disillusions to 
the young. 





ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER, CHICAGO 


THE ART LITERATURE READERS. By Eulalie 
O3good Grover. 


When one sees new books by the author 
of “The Sunbonnet Primer,” there i: a pleas- 
ure expected at once. The PRIMER and Book 
ONE of the “Art-Literature Readers” indi- 
cate that the author has a direct purpose 
and works to its fulfillment in a bright cheery 
way that will interest and hold the children. 
The design of these} Readers is to relate art 
and literature, that children may absorb them 
together when learning to read. In the PRIMER 
pictures of children’s pets and scenes con- 
nected with child life are made the basis of 
simple reading lessons full of a breezy spirit 
and happy suggestion. The teacher will need 
skill to use the vocabulary in the PRIMER with 
beginners in learningto read. Whether babies 
can wisely and profitably learn of the artist 
Millet will be demonstrated by trial. The 
forty-three pictures are the works of famous 
artists and are in the duotype process. They 
are exceedingly attractive and have been 
selected with care and taste. 

Book ONE continues the PRIMER lessons with 
an increase in the difficulty of new words. 
Forty-one illustrations-of paintings in color 
constitute the subjects of the reading matter. 
The mechan'cal preparation of these books 
is of the best, and altogether they will appeal 
to teachers most favorably. Other books of 
the series will follow, and will be prepared by 
Miss Chutter. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. (Eclectic School Read- 
ings) By James Baldwin. 


Though many sketches of this great Presi- 
dent have been published, they have not been 
prepared especially for young readers and 
such matter selected as would be enjoyed and 
remembered by the young, both in the school 
and home. Mr. Baldwin is well fitted to do 
this work which he dedicated “To the School- 
boys of America.” Much is made of the boy- 
hood of Lincoln, and it is probable many a 
boy will read this book, as Lincoln read his, 
by firelight, candlelight, any way to get the 
life-story. May inspiration result from every 
reading. 


Nov., 19043 






GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


OuR Bopres anD How WE LIVE. By Albert 
F. Blaisdell, M. D. 


A revised edition of a book already ang 
favorably known in our schools. This latest 
revision includes accounts of the recent dig. 
coveries made in medical science and the 
latest attitude of scientific men toward conta. 
gious diseases. This work also meets the 
needs of the schools in those states. which law. 
fully require the study of the effect of alcohol, 
tobacco, and narcotics upon thé human system, 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NARRATIVE, 
Eclectic School Readings. By Isabel R. Wal. 
lach. 160 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


Sixty-five brief sket¢hes of noted people in 
past history from various countries make up 
this volume. It has been prepared to meet 
the needs especially of New York teachers, 
in the fifth school year, but all teachers of his. 
tory would find a way to use it. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


A MANUAL OF F’RONUNCIATION. By Otis Ash- 
more. 67;pages. List price, thirty cents. 

Superintendent Ashmore has done every- 
body a service who cares to pronounce cor- 
rectly, by the preparation of this book. It has 
taken care and labor to search out the various 
pronunciations in ten dictionaries and tabu. 
late them so that one can see at a glance the 
weight of authority for each word selected 
from those most generally mispronounced. 
While the book is designec' for sci ool study 
and recitation, every write: will be glad to 
have the book within easy reach, and every 
home should have it upon the living room 
table. The little volume also contains lists of 
geographical, biographical, and mythological 
names marked for correct pronunciation. 





—Paul, Elder & Co. San Francisco, Cal., 
announce the first volume of the Barbara 
Weinstock lectures on The Morals of Trade 
at the University of California. The vol- 
ume will be entitled ‘“‘Commercialism and 
Morality — Public Relations and Duties of 
Modern Business Life,’ by Dr. Albert 
Shaw, editor of The American Review of 
Reviews. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
shortly ‘‘ Breaking the Wilderness,” by F. 
S. Dellenbaygh, of which a most import- 
ant feature will be a map giving the latest 
decisions in regard to the locations of the 
villages of the Rio Grande region prior to 
1630. These native towns were visited 
and developed by the Spaniards at a very 
early date and are among the first Euro- 
pean settlements in the United States. 


Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease orig- 
inating in impure blood and 
requiring constitutional treat- 
ment acting through and puri- 
fying the Stood ts for its radical 
and eepepens cure. Be sure 
to 


Hood's © ekodiflla 


Nasal and other local forms of catarrh are 
quickly relieved by be ar Bg Oe which allay 
inflammation and deodorize 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, all ila al droga 

Catarrlets, mail order only, 

For testimonials of remarkable cures send 
for our Book on Catarrh, No. 4. 

C. I, Hood Co., Low 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





Send 25 cents for 
25 Art Subjects, or 
25 Madonnas, or 
25 On Life of — or 
25 Landsca 
25 Dogs, Kittens, etc., or 
25 Authors and Poets, or 
25 For Children 
Each set in a portfolio, or 
13 Pictures in Colors, or 
Art Booklet, Madonnas. 
or 50 cents for 
50 Perry Pictures, assorted, or 


, 


25 Pictures in Colors, Birds, etc., Or these and 12 others for $1.00 


or 11 Perry Pictures, Extra 
Size, or Portfolio 25 Pictures, 
New York Edition, 7 x 9. 
Gems of Art. Order to-day. 


[Bodenhausen Madonna. The 
one-cent pictures are 3 to 5 times 


this size. ] 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, 
Send all Mail Orders to Malden Office 


Tremont Temple, Boston 


Hor Christmas Gifts be Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more; 120 for $1.00. Postpaid 


Send 50 cents for 


These 11 Extra Size, toxt2., 


Sistine Madonna 
Holy Night 
Feeding Her Birds 
Shepherdess 

Baby Stuart 

Horse Fair 

Angel Heads 
Christmas Chimes 
Pharaoh's Horses 
Christ and Doctors 
Sir Galahad (Call it set 100) 


Or 11, Madonnas. 
Or 11 for children 
Or 11 of Animals 

* for 50 cents 


These 3 sets for $1.40 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


Send $1.00 for 
50 New York Edition, or 
Christmas Set, No, 2, 120 pic- 
— }x8, all in the new Bos- 
ition, no two alike, or 
ia > Belty Pictures, your own 
selection from 2,000 subjects. 
Or The Perry Magazine. 
or $1.50 for 
The Perry Magazine and 
50 New York Edition, or 
50 Pictures in Colors — to new 
subscribers only, limited time. 
Send two two-cent stamps 
for Catalogue of 1,000 min- 
iature illustrations and two 
pictures. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition. 
Highest Award, Buffalo. 
Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 


Malden, Mass, 


146 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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year. 


Main fiall 
Northwestern University 


— By preparing now for the examination, you will be able to raise your grade of certificate | ceived. 
Then, you will not need to look for a better school: the better 
The studious, qualified, and progressive teacher 


DEPTS. IN EVANSTON 
cores of Liberal Arts 

School of Music par 
Schools of Theology 4 
School of Oratory 
Academy 


DEPTS. IN CHICAGO 


positions. 


and be in line for promotion. 
position will seek you. 


= “QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
GROWING SCARCE” 


Good teachers are more in demand than ever before. 
The requirements have been raised, but only the wise ones who were awake and had 
kept their lamps burning were ready for the change. 
The demand for qualified teachers is far greater than the supply. Agencies report 
that it is less difficult for them to get orders than to fill them. The Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion found its “ qualified list ” exhausted and was compelled to advertise for teachers last spring. 
—From The Primary School (E. L. Kellogg & Co.), October, 1904. 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 





Salaries are growing better every 


They practically had their choice of 


will always be adove 
















ALICE B. McHARGUE 
Rock Springs, Wyo., says: 

My diploma for the com- 
pletion of the Normal Elec- 
tive Course has been re- 


lL was so well 
leased with the work that 
am now enrolled for the 
First Year Latin Course 












(‘Sept 26, 1904 ) 
WHITE YOUR NAME ond ADDRESS BELOW ane MAIL TO THE Semooe 








STRONG ENDORSEMENT 
Medical School 


Law School Many Interstate School Students have remained on our rolls from year 
School of Dentistry to year, and have diplomas covering a wide range of work. No school 
School of Pharmacy can enroll students for second and third courses whose instruction is not 


er ee high grade. Not only do we place every member under the personal 


Rireng Reviews 4 ewuree lnrindrs any bee embjrets 


ech cubgret ts 6 cooree. 
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Ad@ecss allinguirits sele- charge of a thoroughly competent instructor, but we are always glad to 


tive to University courses in | advise teachers on matters relating to their professional work. 


residence to the Deans of 
the respective departments. 








INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 





Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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~S Sy»: Bulletin Correspondence School, Dep't E 


unable to hold himself to systematic study. 


occupation. A corps of experienced 


SUccESS 


The student who attempts to master alone the difficulties of an unfamiliar subje is a blind leader of the blind. He 
makes mistakes which propér guidance would avoid. He wastes valuable time because of misdirected effort He is 
He loses interest and becomes discouraged. 

Competent direction unlocks to the student the mysteries of his subject and leads him to success 


The Bulletin Correspondence School 


is prepared to give you the benefits of competent direction while you remain at home and continue your regular 
K give p I attention to the work of teaching. Each teacher 4 
has himself prepared the course in which he gives instruction; individually directs the work of all his 47 
pupils; corrects the errors in every answer papcr; writes a personal letter of criticism for every les 4." 
. som; gives special help to those who need it. This is instruction ia the highest sense. and 4 
XQ. from the standpoint of results the cost is trifling. y 
. Write today for booklet describing 


ty 





ethods of instr 

































NEw Books 


By WILLIAM J. SHEARER, A.M., Pd.D. 
Superintendétef Schools, Elisabeth, N. ¥. 


MORALS AND MANNERS, or Elements of Charac- 
ter and Conduct. 218 pages. $0.75. Al adopted - 
in many public, private and pa: iat 

ag tnd OF peas from Bible, Literature and 


bee oo. Suitable for opening 
exercises poe ele py moral lessons 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TRAINING OF CHIL- 
DREN. 287 . $t.50. ev adapted for 
city, county and state reading circles. 

WISDOM OF THE WORLD, in Proverbs of Al! 
Nations. 224 pages. $1.00. The best proverbs, ar- 
ranged under more than six hundred suljocte. 

TALKS TO YOUNG WOMEN on Some Problems 

of Life $100. Justthe book to place in the hands 
of every young woman 

THE GRADING OF SCHOOLS. 2:8 pages. $1.50. 
The only book ever written on this important subject. 

All are r2mo, handsomely bound in cloth and stamped 
in white leaf. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Offer — discount on frve,— 25°7, discount 
on three,— 33} scount on for. 

Send for descriptive circular and for a very special 
proposition to principals and teachers. 









































RICHARDSON, SMITH & CO. 
135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Diamonds on Credit 
at Importer’s Prices 


X S Gifts. No Xmas gift so choice as a Diamond, none 


s0 permanently valuable, none so easy to 
secure, if purchased by the Lyon method. Our illustration 
shows a few of the exquisite jewels (exact size) prepared for the 
Xmas season, and includes the latest settings from Paris, with 
some beautiful mountings of our own design. 


Reliabili All our Diamonds are finest water. We have 


* arange of values to suit any pocket. Every 
purchase—large or small—is fully guaranteed by written certifi- 
cate. Weare the Oldest Diamond House in the trade, having 
been established since 1843. 


> ° Just a word about prices, but an impor- 
Saving 20 Zoe tant one. It is this: We positively save 
you 20 per cent on outside prices. Most of the Diamonds in 
this country are finished in Holland, and cost 10 per cent duty to 
import; ‘Rough Diamonds” come in free. We import stones 
in the rough state and finish them here, saving a clear 10 per 
cent. Then we conduct our business on an original and extremely 
economical plan—pay spot cash for all our purchases—and doing 
an immense business on a small profit basis, are able to quote 
lower prices than any competitor—by 20 per cent. 


Any person of good standing may purchase Dia- 
Terms. od Watches, Jewelry or Silverware to any 
amount, on the following terms: 20 per cent down and 10 per 
cent per month. Transactions strictly confidential. Priv- 
ile iS yA exchan Ran. siiamond at full value. We make a 
SPEC eR NY OUNT of 10 per cent on every cash 
deal. = article strated here or in our catalogue will be 
sent express —_ for examination and may be returned at 
our expense if not satisfactory. 


Write for Xmas Catalogue, Edition 6 —Sent Free. 


J.M. LYON & CO. 


65--67--69 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 








During December Read to Your Pupils 
STORIES or THE BIBLE 


The People of the Chosen Land 
By MYLES ENDICOTT 


Vols. I., II., and If[. With Illustrations from Doré and other Eminent Artists. 
Price, Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 


‘+ Storiés of the Bible” seems to me to be exceptionally well written for school purposes 
—and they are handsome. —H. T. Batrey, ies 4 Drawing, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL PU BLISHING COM PANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue . 50 Bromfield Street Austell Building 809 Market Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Froebel’s Mother Play Pictures 


- Ten Colored Pictures, size 9 x 12, on sheet 15 x 20 
Drawn by MARION E. CROCKER Published by ADELINE T. JOYCE 


This Series of Colored Mother Play Pictures consists of 


“ The Play with the Limbs” “Fhe Knights and the Good Child” “ The Wheelwright ” 

‘“ All Gone”’ ‘The Knights and the Bad Child” “The Garden Gate”’ 

“ The Toyman” “The Knights and the Mother”’ “ The Barnyard Gate” 
“ The Two Windows” 





These Pictures Sold Only in Sets. Price, per Set, $3.50. Postpaid 


LAURA FISHER 
Director of Public Kindergartens, Boston, Mass., says: 
‘“T am very glad indeed that the pictures of Froebel's Mother Play have at last through your efforts acquired a thoroughly artistic form. 


I know of nothing that will be of greater help in the kindergarten and for which all kindergartners will be more grateful, and I trust that 
they may find their way into all the kindergartens of our land.”’ : 





We are giving Special Attention to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 
To increase the subscription list we are offering as premiums some of our best books. Send for illustrated circular giving particulars. 


Price of the Review, $1.00 a Year 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











THE LATEST AND BEST—A NOTABLE BOOK 


Exertion; Diversion, Invigoration —[lental and Physical 


Easily and permanently secured by Nature Games, Competitive and Antagonistic Games, and by Basket, Base and 
Football, modified and safely adapted for pupils on playgrounds, in gymnasium and schoolroom. 


. 2,000 COPIES ORDERED FOR THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS . 
OF 
SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 


By HENRY SUDER, Supervisor of Physical Culture, Chicago Public Schools. LIflustrated. Royal 8vo. Cloth, 75 cents 


» 
4 


The dreary era of “ all work and no play,” with its sad harvest of The games are song-games, roundels (Reigen), accompanied by 
dullards, is fast passing away and now would seem to have received its . vocal music, class, competitive, and antagonistic games. All the songs 
final blow in this unique and notable book of Professor Suder’s. are written to well-known melodies. To some extent the games are 


Progressive Chicago set the seal of Highest Excellence upon it by graded, but on the whole instructors are left to their judgment to select 
issuing it under its own copyright for Chicago Public Schools,.and dis- those suitable for their purpose. 
tributing two thousand copies at once among its teachers. The nature games must delight the imitative tendencies of the 

The EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CoMPANY is pleased to announce little ones, while bean bags, wand, ball exercises, and the roundels 
that it is authorized to publish the further editions for the general must deeply interest and abundantly exercise the grades from upper 
publi. primary to upper grammar. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune cf November 2, 1904, remarks : “ Foot- 











ith its rough features eliminated is to be taught in the Chicago 
Sankt Seboae It will be introduced as an ache calculated to 4@- TEAR CORNER OFF AND MAIL US ~@ 
develop ‘the powers of pets tg ep Na non the + ps agility, — 
individuality, and comprehension.’ e rules governing the new game 
forbid can ine) do cent with the possibility of scrimmages, rushes, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
and the grabbing of players and hurling them to the ground. It may 
be played by both boys and girls in any number. This new sport is 
prescribed for use in the schools above the fifth grade in a manual of AND GAMES, by Henry Suder, postage prepaid. 
Song-Roundels and Games prepared by Henry Suder, Supervisor of 
Physical Culture. 

The official introduction of games in the schools is a wide depar- Name 
ture from precedent and is in line with the growing belief among edu- 
cators that properly directed play and exercise are an essential part of "i 
the education of the child. 7 PON 

While for some years past educators generally have endeavored to weeeenece stocsencenenscsseveesenenenssnesbavecssssenapeeaseueqeenesenanes 
make games more popular on the playgrounds and indvors, we do not y 
find that special pains have been taken to have the benefits reaped by : | 
the weak as well as by the strong. bee og Re pf oee oe ae eee and State 





Enclosed find 75 cents. Send me a copy of Sonc-ROUNDELS 
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At the 


ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 1904 


THE SUPERIOR JURY 
has awarded the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
TWO GRAND PRIZES 


for the excellence of its publications 
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This action recalls that 
THE INTERNATIONAL JURY OF AWARDS 
of the 


PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900 


bestowed upon the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Two Grand Prizes, a Gold Medal and Two Silver 
Medals, for the Superiority of its Text-books in Elementary, 
Secondary, Industrial, Commercial, and Higher Education, 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 
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ever granted to any educational publishing house in the world. 








Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate nourishes and 
strengthens the brain and nerves, improves the 
appetite and digestion, and gives restful sleep. 

It restores to the body nature's strength- 


giving phosphates needed by 


Officeman, Teacher and Student, 


a deficiency of which means 


weakness, Dyspepsia, Headache and Nervous- 


Horsford’s 
Acid ee 


ness. 


If your druggist can’t suppl 


cents to Rumrorp CHEMICAL Wo ‘orks, P 


dence, R. I., for ple bottle, p 


the overworked 


general physical 
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Supplementary Readers 
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Your oupplementary readers are unequaled in every point. They are 
cach most desirable as school aids. — ISABEL LAWRENCE 
State Normal School, St. Clond, Minn. 
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Author Title Grade Price 
Grover THE OUTOOOR PRIMER 1 $0 25 
Based on outdoor life and children’s pets. 

Holton THE HOLTON PRIMER i «25 

. Based on animals, games, play, and nature. 
Grover THE SUNBONNET BABIES’ PRIMER ‘ .40 
Well graded and full of life and interest. 
Grover THE OVERALL BOYS 1-2 .45 
A first reader to follow ‘‘ The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer.” 
Bigham STORIES OF waveain GOOsE 
VILLAGE : 1-2 .45 
Captivating stories with Mother Goose characters. 
Dopp wnt TREE-DWELLERS 1-2 .45 
akes clear how people lived without fire. 
Dopp THe EARLY CAVE MEN 1-2 .45 
w people learned to use fire. 
Stevensen A cuito’s | GARDEN OF VERSES 23 50 


















Smith ESKIMO STORIES 2-3 .40 
A most unique exposition of Eskimo | ife. 

Menefee CHILD’S STORIES FROM THE 
MASTERS -3 .30 

Classic stories beautifully told. 

Hall VIKING TALES 34 = .35 
Vigorous tales of hardy, sea-faring life. 

Judd CLASSIC MYTHS 3-4 =. 35 


Mythologica: stories charmingly presented. 
NORSE STORIES 34.40 
orse mythology dramatically retold. 


JAPANESE FAIRY TALES 
Delightful wonder tales retold for American 


Mabie 






Williston 
children, 3-4 50 


The above are a few of our most attractive books. They are all artistically 
jllustrated, most of them in color. We have many others. We have them for 
all grades. Witte for more information about these books. 
































Helps for Christmas 


























We carry everything needed 
your work. 


Pictures — } cent to $1.00. 


Send for lists. 


cents per dozen. 


type. Illustrated. 32 pp. 
dozen. 


— From 10 to 50 cents each. 





\ 


Cards— All sizes and prices. 
you wish to invest saying number cards 
wanted and good value will be sent you. 


Picture Mounts — All sizes, colors, prices, etc. 
Calendars, 1905 — 114 x 23— All colors — le 


Supplementary Reading—Coming of the 
Christ Child in Picture and Story. 


Stencils—A dozen or more — See our list — 
5 cents each; 6 for 25 cents. 


Song Books — Several with Christmas Songs 


Dialogues, Plays, Entertainments, Exer- 
cises, Recitations, etc. — Large list free. 









to help you in 


Remit ameunt 

















Large 
6 cents; 66 cents 





























A. Flanagan Company 
CHICAGO 

















Rand, McNally & Company 

























